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Fer The New-Yorker. 
THE REALM OF DEATH. 
BY MRS. L. J. B CASE. 

At the disinterment of the remains of Napoleon, every limb was 
found precisely as when laid in the grave: even the right band, raised 
to kiss by Geperal Bertrand, was found slightly elevated —A solema 
sermon on the repose of the grave! 

Cat» is thy rule, oh Death! 
The fiercest tempests sweep 
As soft, as the Summer's gentlest breath, 
O’er those thou hast laid to sleep. 
The earthquake’s tearful jar 
Shakes cities from their bed ; 
But may not one placid feature mar 
On the face of the shrouded dead. 
Nations may totter down, 
Earth's change her thrones o'erwhelm ; 
Ic dares not asseult thine iron crown, 
Thou king of the silent realm ! 
This quiet sleeper here 
‘Was a giant in the land, 
Aad the dynasties old, that mea revere, 
But as playthings in his hand. 
O’er the sacred things of Power 
His footsteps strode in wrath, 
And the cewering nations shrank, that hour, 
From the terror of his path. 
To his clanging trumpet-blast 
The world is echoing now ; 
But years, in their changeful flight, have passed 
O’er the warrior’s changeless brow. 
Like the tempest-ridden wave 
Was his glory-haunted life ; 
But night comes down, ay, the night of the grave. 
On the wildest day of strife. 
He slept !—Earth bad no opel! 
To move his quiet dust: 
Oh! Death is a king who watches well 
The peace of his subject-trust! 
Systems to ruin hurled, 
And zephyr’s lightest breath, 
Are powerless both o'er thy tranquil world : 
Calm is thy rule, oh Death! 


s«sPor The New-Yorker. 
Leiters from the Mediterrancan. 
BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 
No. lil... .Gipmactan, Feb. 27, 1841. 

As the winds are unfavorable for my passage to the Moorish 
Coast, I give you a glance at the fortifications here—which, 
after all, no description can do justice to. Galleries scooped 
out of the solid mouatain, batteries perched on dizzy plat- 
forms, covered ways now winding in zig-zag up the steep 
face of the rock—then dashing down steps that are as nearly 
perpendicular as steps can be—sometimes lost in the long 
subterranean passages only lighted by portholes cut through 
the solid rock, and again emerging, on a green bank, in the 
glorious sunshine—a little nook perhaps carpeted with thick 
short grass and walled in by rough frowning cliffs or other 
battenes, yet, so bright and tranquil that all the pageantry of 
iron war seemed placed there in ornamental contrast, rather 
than for actual use. 

In good season, but not quite so early as we had appointed, 
our party set out. Three of us walked—the fourth a poet, 
only he would never take the trouble to write, as some one 
said of him—was on horseback, attended by a servant, one 
of those ‘ scorpion’ Englishmen who could hardly speak the 
language. We rallied Mr. N. on his aristocracy, when we 
first set out, im taking a horse—a donkey was the only quad- 
ruped that in Gibraltar was thought to have a taste for the 
military ways we were aboet entering on—and in any 
case, much was to be seen that was too hard even for a 
denkey. Still, the surprising labor that has been deveted to 
the purpose, has enabled even horses to attain the summit of 
the mountain proper—though not exactly the highest peak. 








NEW-YORBK, SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 1, 1841. 


At an arched gateway of the old Moorish castle, we found a 
sergeant in the livery of his sovereign lady, Victoria, who, for 
a consideration, was very willing to perform the duty assigned 
him—that of conducting us through the ‘ excavations.’ 


mere port-holes, aceording to the distance of the passage from 
In each of these embrasures was a cannon. 


dence of military strength that is seen on the outside of that | 


or 600 feet perpendicularly into the Bay that “ brightly, 
darkly, beautifully blue,” laved the base of the mountain. | 
I do not know whether the quotation is correct, as I have a 
talent for getting them wrong, but I am sure the deseription | 
is. The day was calm, and the tranquil waters were smooth 
asamirror. At the termination of the first ‘ covered way,’ 
& narrow terrace had been converted into a battery. Nothing | 
could be neater than the well-kept guns—the stone pavement | 
thet supported the carriages—the well-built stone wall their | 
muzzies slily peeped over—the high pyramid of balls—and 
what delighted my eyes much more than all that, the green 
sward that filled up the rest of the narrow space. It was 
so still and retired, that one was almost persuaded these 
engines of war had got here by some accident and had been 
forgotten. 

Another ‘ covered way’ and another gallery nearly half a 
mile im length, with the same grim display of cannon, led us 
up to the vicinity of other batteries, at an elevation of 700 
feet above the sea. We stepped out Bt one place on a) 
natural platform of rock a few feet in diameter. A point of | 
rock was in front, round which ran a very narrow balcony. 
Of course, we all made the circuit—not for any particular 
purpose, but because all travelers np nemek agg 
much fatigue and inconvenience inte a day as possible. A | 
spiral staircase, commodious enough, but very dark, and | 
winding down the inside of a well ona large scale, (I can | 
think of nothing else like it) led us into the heart of the | 
rock, as it seemed to us. But as usual, we were only a few 
feet from the face, though several hundred above the water, 
and a great depth below the surface—for you understand I 
hope that we have been skirting the side of the steep, and | 
gradually ascending, with only so much of the rock between | 
us and the day as those who planned this system of internal | 
improvements thought would leave them cannon-proof. | 
T had forgotten you at the bottom of a deep well that lets 
you into a chamber, cut like all the rest of the hard rock, 
and called Lord Cornwallis’ Hall. Three embrasures in this 
artificial cavern are manned by es many guns carrying sizty- 
eight pound shot. Our guide explained some peculiar merit 
in the construction of their carriages, and some of the party 
affected to understand it and look edified ; but I, who never 
could be made to comprebend any piece of machinery more 
complicated than a penny-whistle, preferred looking out at 
the rosks that advanced on each side, high and steep, like 
projecting towers thrown forward to protect an entrance. 
There was no entrance there, however. The rock rose like 
a castle wall from the water's edge some 600 feet, with no 
other show of military defence on the outside than the win- 
dows the guns were looking out of so sedately. St. George's 
Hall is larger, and occupies a kind of natural tower of the 
rock ; for the six cannon it contains are ranged on opposite 
sides of the hall. These are only twenty-four pounders, the 





























passages, and were satisfied—though we had not explored 


ena the signal station in upper air. On 


noticing some pieces of agate that we saw in the rock, we 


Passing along a ‘ covered way,’ which was a road sunk || Were told that a whole skeleton, presumed to be human, 
down so far below the surface as to hide those in it from the | 
observation of any one a few rods off, we came to a gate in | 
the side of the mountain. Our courteous sergeant unlocked | 
this, and we entered a gallery some twelve feet wide and as | it does not seem quite proved that they are those of the 
many high. On the left were in due succession several em- | buman family. Those that have been taken for them, are 
brasures. Some of these were moderate-sized rooms ; others | by many believed to belong to the monkey tribe, who have 
j coleniond the Rock. We saw a number of them about the 
the outside of the rock, which probably averaged twenty feet. | cliffs, but not very near. It is singular those animals should 
|| be found no where else in the Spanish Peninsula, and be so 

aa! appearing and disappearing at intervals, has induced 
sectien of the mountain. Our friend, Mr. N., kept his horse | 
throughout the first, and most of the second gallery—oeca- | 
sionally dismounting to leok down from the embrasures 500 || 


| was found embedded in limestone by some workmen en- 


_ gaged in blasting on the east side of the rock. It is certain 


, that bones are frequently found in masses of the rock, but 


a popular belief that they cross over to the African coast 
under the Straits. It is probable they take shelter at times 
from the rainy weather in the unexplored recesses of St. 
Michael's Cave. 

The walk to the signal station was excessively fatiguing. 
We beguiled the way by gathering wild flowers and snail- 
shells; but after all we wished for the aid of the much- 
despised donkeys, and even thought our friend N. was a very 
sensible personage, when, by some round-about way, his vigi- 
lant servant always brought forth his black steed wherever it 
was pessible to use him. It was offered to me, but I had 
started with a determination to walk, and induced the other 
pedestrians to do likewise; so there was no way for it but 
to resolutely insist that walking two or three miles up a 
steep hill was a delightful exercise. The road makes seve- 
ral sharp angles, for it has been gained with great labor from 
the steep hill-side, and makes several detours before it reaches 
the summit. The summit, however, once gained, the mag- 
nificent view it commands fully repays the toil. In one di- 
rection the eye wanders far to seaward, unrelieved except 
by perhaps a skip or two; one may be gliding along the base 
as you look down the natural wall. Far down the cliffs and 
more at the right hand is an enchanting wilderness of crags, 
and gardens, and quaint houses. Roads thread in a just 
perceptible line, and fairy bridges cross places that never 
seemed destined to be visited by man. 

In the midst of this noble prospect, in her frame of bills 
and villages, lies the Bay of Gibraltar. Every thing looks 
smaller from our eagle’s perch, and more beautiful. A 
hundred sail of all nations and sizes are riding like a flock of 
birds on the calm blue water; and when some boat passes 
from one to another, it looks like a nutshell. The table 
summit is not the least interesting part of the scene. A 
level space on the top of the mountain, at least 1000 feet 
above the sea, walled at the very brink of the precipice, 
just large enough to hold a little cottage and an old Moorish 
tower—it is the most isolated spot that can be imagined. 
Talk of hiding in a sweet, sequestered valley. When I turn 
hermit, I will establish myself on the peak of a mountain, 
and live alone with Nature. 

The Sergeant whe has charge of the signals had a bluff, 
good-natured face, resembling a picture I have seen some* 
where of Henry VIII. before he took to improving the 
morals of the Church and beheading his wives. He hada 


|| great many pretty articles made from the ‘rock ;’ among 


other things, a three-gun battery. The miniature cannon, 
carriages and platform were of the variegated agate that is 
found about the Rock and in the caverns in great abundance, 
but is not, as some think abroad, the principal material of 
the mountain—that is common limestone. 

After some refreshments we went to St. Michael’s Cave, 
@ great natural curiosity, not far from the signal station 
We were not prepared to penetrate it far, nor even see it to 
the best advantage. It is full of fissures and narrow passages 
of unfathomed mystery. Lives have been lost in attempting 
to explore them ; and a gate has. been placed at the entrance. 





general calibre of the guns. 


This opened to the magic of a piece of silver, and we de- 
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scended a wet but easy slope into the grand hall of the cavern. 
Imagine a cathedral built by giants and fallem to ruins, with | 
all its labored carving and ornaments broken yet polished by | 
time. Some immense pillars supported the arched dome 

farther on, some seemed broken, the base still resting on the 
floor, and the capital adhering w the lofty roof. Ruined , 
statues were there, too, corroded by ‘ Time’s effacing finger,’ | 
it is true, but wonderfully in keeping with the general fea- 
tures of the place. One of them really bears a resemblance 


to a human bust ona pedestal. On the left, perhaps forty feet 


from the entrance, is a rude stone table. Beyond, the floor { 


ascends, and the cave contracts into a winding corridor, with 
a pond of water on the left, and a wall of rock broken into 
fissures and recesses that extend far back on the right. The | 


pillars are composed of petrifactions that are susceptible of a | 


fine polish. I was charged by an esteemed friend to send a li than any other man, we may call Shakspeare in this: he dis- || Power of Insight, all indissolubly connec 

specimen heme to him. I did not forget the absent, and the |! cerns, knows as by instinct, what condition he works under, 

poor loaded with frem St. Michael's Cave. |! what his materials are, what his own force and its relation || might 
— $5 apts " - to them is. It is not a transitory glance of insight that will moral quality of a man, what is this but another side ef the 


JosEPHINE. 





SHAKSPEARE. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 
(From his Third Lecture on Heroes and Hero-Wership.} 


As Dante, the Italian man, was sent into our world to em- | 





body musically the Religion of the Middle Ages, the Reli- | 


gion of our Modern Europe, its Inner Life; so Shakspeare, 


| peare’s Dramas there is, apart from all other ‘ faculties’ as | ture,’ and of his ‘ meral nature,’ 


|| struct a narrative, what kind of picture and delineation he | want of courage, is visible in the word he utters in the opi 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


is the chief of all Poets hitherto; the greatest For, in fact, I say 
intellect who, in. our recorded world, has left record of him- || man is a correct 
self in the way of Literature. On the whole, I know nat |! Shakspeare’s 
| such a power of vision, faculty of thought, if we take all the and think I had v 
characters of it, in any other man. Such a calmness of | faculties? We talk of facuities as if 
, depth, placid, joyous strength ; all things imagined in that | things separable; as if in 
great soul of his so true and clear, as in a tranquil, unfathom- | fancy, &c., as he has hands, feet 
able sea! It has been said, thatin the construction of Shaks- | tal error. Then again, we hear of 
as 





rm 
if these again were divi- 
| they are called, an understanding manifested, equal to that in | sible, and existed apart. . Necessities of language do indeed 
| Bacon’s Norum Organum. That is true; and it is not a || require us so to speak ; we moust speak, I am aware, in that 
truth that strikes every one. It would become more appa- | way, if we are to speak at all. But words ought not to har- 
| rent if we tried, any of us for himself, how, out of s- || den into things for us. It seems to me, our a) of 
‘s dramatic materials, we could fashion such a result! t this matter is, for most part, radically falsified . We 
| built house seems all so fit, every way as it should be, as { ought to know withal, and to keep forever in mind, that these 
| if it came there by its own law and the nature of things: we i divisions are at bottom but names—that man’s spiritual na- 
forget the ude disorderly quarry that it was shaped from.— || ture, the vital Force which dwells in him, is essentially one 
The very perfection of the house, as if Nature herself had | and indivisible ; that what we call imagination, fancy, under- 
made it, hides the builder's merit. Perfect, more perfect , standing, and so forth, are but different A eae of the same 
with each other, 
nomically related ; that if we knew one of them, we 
w all of them. Morality itself, what we call the 


ph 


| suffice; it is deliberate illumination of the whole matter; it i one vital Force whereby he is and works? All that a man 
| is a calmly seeing eye, a great intellect, in short. How a || does is physiognomical of him. You may see how a man 
man, of some wide thing that he has witnessed, will con- || would fight, by the way in which he sings; his courage, or 


7 


| will give of it—is the best measure you could get of what \ ien he has formed, no less than in the stroke he strikes. He 
intellect is inthe man. Which circumstance is vital and is one, and preaches the same Self abroad in all these way 
shall stand prominent ; which unessential, fit to be su || Without hands a man might have feet, and still walk : bu: 

ed: where ts the true beginning, the true sequence a end- || consider it, without morality, intellect were impossible 


we may say, embodies for us the Outer Life of our Europe |i ing ? To find out this, you task the whele force of insight || him, he could net know any thing at all! To know a thing, 


as developed then, its chivalries, courtesies, humors, ambi- 


that is in the man. He must understand the thing; accord- | what we can call knowing, a man must first lowe the thing, 


tions, what practical way of thinking, acting, looking at the ing to the depth of his understanding, will the fitness of his | sympathize with it: that is, be virtuously related to it. If 


world, menfthen had. As in Homer we may still construe | 


Old Greece ; so in Shak 
years, what our Modern Europe was, in Faith and Practice, | 
will still be legible. Dante has given us the Faith or soul; 
Shakspeare, in a less noble way, has given us the Practice 
or body. This latter also we were to have; a man was sent 
for it, the man Shakspeare. Just when that chivalry-way of | 


life had reached its last finish, and was on the point of break- | 


and Dante, after thousands of I like; the spirit of method stir in that contusion, so that 


answer be. You will try him so. Does like join itself to || he ve not the justice to put down his own selfishness at 
its | every turn, the courage to stand 4 the dangerous-true at 

embroilment becomes order? Can the man say Fiat /uz, y every turn, how shall he know? His virtues, all of them, 
and out of chaos make a world? Precisely as there is light | will lie recorded in his inp Nature with her truth 
in himself will he accomplish this. | remains to the bad, the selfish the pusillanimous, forever 
Or indeed we may say again, itis in what I called Portrait- || a sealed book: what such can know of Nature is mean, su- 
planing delineating men, and things, especially of men, that |, perficial, small ; for the uses of the day merely. But does 
akspeare is great. All the greatness of the man comes , not the very Fox know something of Nature? Exactly so: 


ing down into slow or swift dissolution, as we now see it every |, out decisively here. It is unexampled, I think, that calm, || it knows where the geese ! The human Reynard, very 


where, this other sovereign Poet, with his seeing eye, with || creative perspicacity of Shakspeare. The thing he looks at || frequently every where in t 


his perennial singing-voice, was sent to take note of it, to give 
long-enduring record of it. Two fit men: Dante, deep, fierce | 


world, what more does he 
| reveals not this or that face of it, but its inmost heart and | know but this and the like of this? Nay, it should be con- 
| generic secret: it dissolves itself as in light befure him, | sidered too, that if the Fox had not a certain vulpine moral- 


as the central fire of the world; Shakspeare, wide, placid, || so that he discerns the perfect structure of it. Creative, we , ity, he could not even know where the geese were, or get at 


far-seeing, as the Sun, the upper light of the world. Italy | said: poetic 


produced the one world-voice ; we English had the honor of 
producing the other. 

Curious enough how, as it were by mere accident, this man 
came to us. I think always, so great, quiet, complete and 
self-sufficing is this Shakspeare, had the Warwickshire Squire 
net prosecuted him for deer-stealing, we had pe me 
never heard of him as a Poet! The woods and skies, 
rustic Life of Man in Stratford there, had been enough for 
this man! But indeed that strange outbudding of our whole 
English Existence, which we call the Elzabethan Era, did not 
it too come of its own accord? The ‘ Tree Igdrassil’ buds and 
withers by its own laws—too deep for our scanning. Yet it 
does bud and wither, and every bough and leaf of it is there, 


creation, what is this too but seeing the thing | the geese! If he spent his time in splenetic atrabiliar re- 
sufficiently? The word that will describe the thing follows, | flexions on his own misery, his ill usage by Nature, Fortune 
of itself, from such clear, intense sight of the thing. And is | and other Foxes, and poy and had not courage, promp- 
not Shakspeare’s morality, his valor, candor, tolerance, truth- |, titude, practicality, and other suitable vulpine gifts and gre- 
fulness ; his whole victorious strength and greatness, which | ces, he would catch no We may say of the Fox too, 
can triumph over such obstructions, visible there too’— that his morality and insight are of the same dimensions; 
Great as the world! No twisted, poor convex-concave mir- |! different faces of the same internal unity of vulpine life '— 
ror, reflecting all objects with its own convexities and con- || These things are worth stating, for the contrary of them acts 
cavities; a perfectly level mirror ;—that is to say withal, if | with seule ae beleful perversion, in this time: what 
we will understand it, a man justly related to all things and | limitations, modifications they require, your own candor will 
men, a good man. It is truly a lordly spectacle how this | supply. 
great soul takes in all kinds of men and objects, a Falstaff, if I say, therefore, that Shakspeare is the greatest of In- 
| an Othello, « Juliet, « Coriclanne ; sets them ail forth to us | tellects, i said all about him. But there is more in 
| in their round completeness; loving, just, the equal brother | Shakspeare’s intellect than we have yet seen. It is what I 


by fixed eternal laws; not a Sir Thomas Lucy but comes at |i of all. Novum Organum, and all the intellect you will find call an unconscious intellect ; there is more virwe in it than 


the hour fit for him. Curious, I say, and not sufficiently 
considered: how every thing does c with all; nota 
leaf rotting on the highwuy but is indissoluble portion of so- 
lar and stellar systems; no t, word or act of man but 
has sprung withal out of all men, and works sooner or later, 
recognizably or irrecognizably, on all men! It is all a Tree: 
circulation of sap and influences, mutual communication of 
every minutest leaf with the lowest talon of a root, with 
every other greatest and minutest portion of the whole.— 
The Tree Igdrasil, that has its roots down in the Kingdoms 
of Hela and Death, and whose boughs overspread the high- 
est Heaven! 

In some sense it may be said that this glorious Elizabethan 
Era with its Shakspeare, as the outcome and flowerage of all 
which had it, is itself attributable to the Catholi- 
cism of the Middle Ages. The Christian Faith, which was 
the theme of Dante’s Song, had produced this Practical Life 
which Shakspeare was to sing. For Religion then, as it 
now and always is, was the soul of Practice; the primary 
vital fact in men’s life. And remark here, as rather curious, 
that Middle-Age Catholicism was abolished, a0 far as Acts 
of Parliament could abolish it, before Shakspeare, the noblest 
product of it, made his appearance. He did make his ap- 
pearance nevertheless. Nature in her own time, with Ca- 
tholicism or what else might be necessary, sent hin forth ; 
taking smal) thought of Acts of Parliament. King Henrys, 
Queen Elizabeths go their way; and Nature too goes hers. 
Acts of Parliament, on the whole, are small, notwithstanding 
the noise they make. What Act of Parliament, debate at 
St. Stephen’s, on the hustings or elsewhere, was it that 
brought this Shakspeare into notice? No dining at Freema- | 
sons’ Tavern, opening subscription-lists, selling of shares, 
and infinite other jengling and true or false endeavoring !— 


This Elizabethan Era, and all its nobleness and blessedness, 
came without proclamation, ion of ours. Priceless 
Shakspeare was the free gift of eum; given altogether si- 


lently; received altogether silently, as if it had been a thing 
of little account. And yet, very literally, it is a priceless 
oe ae ee side of matters too. 

[ Shakspeare of ours, perhaps the opinion one some- 
times hears a little idolatrously expressed is, in fact, the right 


in Bacon, is of a quite secondary order; earthy, material, | he himself is aware of. Novalis beautifully remarks of him, 
poor in comparison with this. Among modern men, one | that those Dramas of his are Products of Nature too, deep 
finds, in strietness, almost nothing of the same rank. Goethe | as Nature herself. I find a great truth in this saying. Shaks- 
alone, since the days of Shakspeare, reminds me of it. Of | peare’s Art is not Artifice; the noblest worth of it is not 
him too you say that he saw the object; you may say what there by plan or precontrivance. It grows up from the deeps 
he himself says of Shakspeare: ‘His characters gre like of Nature, through this noble sincere soul, who is a voice of 
watches with dial-plates of transparent crystal; they show || Nature. The latest generations of men will find new mean- 
you the hour like others, and the inward mechanism also is || ings in Shakspeare, new elucidations of their own human 
all visible.’ | being ; ‘ new harmonies with the infinite structure of the Uni- 
The seeing eye' It is this that discloses the inner harmony | verse; concurrences with later ideas, affinities with the 
of things; what Nature meant, what musical idea Nature | higher powers and senses of man.’ This well deserves med- 
has wrapped up in these often rough embodiments. Some- | itating. It is Nature's highest reward to a true simple great 
thing she did mean. To the seeing that something were | soul, that he get thus to be a part of herself. Such a man’s 
discernible. Are they base mi le things? You can | works, whatsoever he with utmost conscious exertion and 
laugh over them, you can weep over them; you can in some i t shall accomplish, grow up withal unconsciously, 
way or other genially yourself to them ;—you can, at | from the unknown deeps in him ;—as the oak-tree grows from 
| lowest, hold your peace about them, turn away your own and | the Earth's bosom, as the mountains and waters shape them- 
| others’ face from them, till the heur come for practically ex- || selves; with a symmetry grounded on Nature's own laws, 
| terminating and extinguishing them! At bottom, it is the | conformable to all Truth whatsoever. How much in Shaks- 
| Poet’s first gift, as it is all men’s, that he have intellect re lies hid; his sorrows, his silent struggles known to 
enough. He will be a Poet if he have: a Poet in word; or | himself; much that was not known at all, not » able at 
failing that, perhape still better, a Poet in act. Whether he | all: like roots, like sap and forces working ground ! 
write at all; and if so, whether in prose or in verse, will de- | Speech is great; but Silence is greater. 
depend on accidents: who knows un what extremely trivial | Withal the joyful uillity of this man is notable. I 
accidents—perhaps on his having had a singing-master, on | will not blame Dante for his misery: it is as battle without 
his being taught to sing in his boyhood! But the faculty | victory: but true battle—the first, indispensable thing. Yet 
_ which enables him to discern the inner heart of things, and || I call Shakspeare greater than Dante, in that he fought truly, 
the harmony that dwells there (for whatsvever exists has a |, and did conquer. Doubt it not he had his own serrows :— 
| harmony in the heart of it, or it woald not hold together and | those Sonnets of his will even testify expressly in what deep 
| exist,) is not the result of habits or accidents, but the gift of | waters he had waded, and swum struggling for his life ;—as 
| Nature itself ; a oe outfit for a Heroic Man in what | what man like him ever had not todo? It seems to me 
| Sort soever. To Poet, as to every other, we say first of || heedless notion, our common one, that he sat like a bird on 
all, See. If you cannot do that, it is of no use to keep || the bough: and sang forth, free and off-hand, sever knowing 
| stringing rhymes together, jingling sensibilities against each | the troubles of other men. Notso: with no man is it so.— 
, and name yourself a Poet: there is no hope for you. | How could a man travel forward from rustic deer-poaching 
| If you can, there is, in prose and verse, in action or specula- | to such tragedy-writing, and not fall in with sorrows by the 
tion, all manner of hope. The crabbed old Schoolmaster || way? Or, still better, how could a man delineate a Hamlet, 
used to ask, when they brought him a new pupil, ‘But are | a Coriolanus, a Macbeth, so many suffering heroic hearts, if 
you sure he’s not a dunce?” Why,really one might ask the || his own heroic heart had never suffered? And now, in con- 
seme thing, in regard to every man proposed for whatever || trast with all this, observe his mirthfulness, his genuine over- 
function; and consider it as the one inquiry needful: Are || flowing love of laughter? You would say, in no point does 








one ; I think the best judgement not of this country only, but 
sf Europe at large, is slowly pointing to the conclusion that 


ye sure he’s notadunce? There is, in this world, no other || he exaggerate but only in . objurgatiqns, words 
entirely fatal person. pe mage na found in Shakspeae: yet he 
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is always in measure re- 
pay ay a ty ae But his laughter seems to 
pour from him i ridiculous 


in of 
nicknames on the butt, tumbles and tosses in all serts of 
horse-play ; y would say, roars and Jaughs. A if 
not always finest, it is i a 
mere weakness, at mi or poverty ; never. 
can tongh, wins we call iaegiing, Wil laugh at these things. 
It is some 
the credit — a . , 
good laughter is not ‘ the crackling of thorns under the pot. 
te Donn me SS coon Dogberry tickle 
laugh ially. erges 
sige fom and we dismiss them covered with ve 
sions 0 ° 
ter for our laughing; and hope t 
there, and continue Presidents of the City-watch. Such 
laughter, like sunshine on the deep sea, is very beautiful 
to me. 

We have no room to speak of 
works ; or al wm ober is much sii 
on that head. Had we, for instance, all bis Plays reviewed 
as Hamlet, in Wilhelm Meister, is! A thing which might, 
one day, be done. August Wilhelm 
on his Historical Plays, Henry Fifth and the others, which is 
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worth re . He calls them a kind of National | i 
Epic. Ma you recollect, said, he knew no English 
had There |, 


History but what learned from Shakspeare. 

are really, if we look to it, few as memorable Histories.— 
The great salient points are admirably seized; al! rounds 
itself off, into a kind of rhythmic coherence : it is, as Schle- 
rel says epie; as indeed all delineation by a thinker 
will be. are right beautiful things in Pieces, 
which indeed together form one beautiful thing. That battle 
of Agincourt strikes me as one of the. most perfect things, in 
i's sort, we any where have of Shakespeare's. The descri 
non of the two hosts: the worn-out, jaded English; the 
dread hour, big with destiny, when the battle shall begin; 
ind then that deathless valor: ‘“ Ye 








calm, and strong, threugh the whole business ; not boisterous, 
protrusive; all the better for that. There is a sound in it 
lke the ring ot steel. This man too had a right stroke in 
lum, bad it come to that! 

But I will say, of Shakspeare’s works generally, that we 
have no full i of him there; even as fall as we have 
ot many men. His works are so many windows, through 
which we see a glimpse of the world that was in him. All 
his works seem, comparatively speaking, cursory, imperfect, 
written under cramping circumstances; giving only here and 
there a note of the full utterance of the man. Passages 
there are that come upon you like out of Heaven; 
bursts of radiance, illuminating the very heart of the thing : 
vou say, “That is frue, spoken once and forever; where- 
scever and whensoever there is an open human soul, that 
will be recogni as true!” Such bursts, however, make 
+ feel that the surrounding matter is not radiant ; that it is, 
‘i part, temporary, conventional. Alas, Shakspeare had to 
write for the Globe Playhouse ! his great soul had to crush 
tself, as it could, inte that and ne other mould. It was with 
him, then, as it ie with us all. No man works save under 
conditions. The sculptor cannot set his own free Thoughts 
before us; but his Thought as he could translate it into the 
stene that was given, with the tools that were given. Disjecta 
Te eS See Se apenn. 







Whoever looks intelligently at Shakspeare may recog- 
nize that he too was a P in his way; of an insight 
inalogous to the Prophetic, he took it up in another 


strain. Nature seemed to this man also divine; uns: 
ble, deep as Tophet, high as Heaven: ‘ We are such stuff as 
Dreams are made of!’ That scroll in Westminster Abbey, 
which few read with understanding, is of the depth of any Seer. || 
But the man sang: did not preach, except musically. We} 
called Dante the Melodious Priest of Middle Age Catholicism. 
May we not call the still more melodious Priest 
of a true Catholicism, the ‘ Universal Church’ of the Future 
and of all times? No narrow superstition, harsh asceticism, 
intolerance, fanatical fierceness or perversion ; a Revelation 
so far as it goes, that such a thousandfold hidden beauty and 
divineness dwells in all Nature; which let all men worship 
as they can! We may sey without offence, that there rises 
a kind ef universal Psalm out of Shakspeare too; not unfit 
‘» make itself heard among the still more sacred Psalms.— 
Not in a poem Joerg if we understood them, but in 
unison !—TI eannot call this Shakspeare a ‘ Sceptic,’ as sone 
do ; his indifference to the creeds and theological quarrels of | 
his time misleading them. No: neither unpatriotic, o——- 
he says little about his Patriotism; nor sceptic, though 
says little about his Faith. Such ‘ indifference’ was the fruit 
of his greatness withal: his whole heart was in his own 
grand sphere of worship (we may call it such); these other 
rw vitally important to other men, were not vital 
o tim. 

But call it worship, call it what will, is it not a right 
glorious thing, and eet of things,this that Si has brought 
ust For myself, I feel that there is a kind of sa- 
crednese in the fact of such e man being rent {ato this Earth. 
Is he not an eye to us all; a blessed heaven-sent Bringer of 
Light? And, at bottom, was it not perhaps far better that 
this Shakspeare, every way an unconscious man, 
scious of no ? 
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on; whom Sir Thomas Lucy, many thanks to him, 
was for sending to the Treadmill! We did not account him 
a god, like Odin, while he dwelt with us;—on which point 
there 








1 
were much to be said. But J will saygather, or re- | 
peat, In spite of the sad state Hero-worship now lies in, con- || 
sider what this Shakspeare has actually become among us.— 
Which Englishman we ever made, in this land of ours, which | 
million of Englishmen, would we not give up rather than the || 
Stratford Peasant! There is no regiment of highest Digni- | 
taries that we would sell him for. He is the grandest thing | 
we have yet done. For our honor foreign nations, as 
an ornament to our English Household, what item is there | 
that we would not surrender rather than him? Consider | 
now, if they asked us, Will you give up your Indian Empire | 
or your Shakspeare, you English; never have had any In- || 
dian Empire, or never have had any Shakspeare? Really it 
were a grave question. Official persons would answer doubt- | 


| less in official language; but we, for our part too, should not | 


we be forced to answer: Indian Empire, no Indian Empire ; | 
we cannot do without S ! Indian Empire will go, | 
at any rate, some day; but this Shakspeare does not go, he || 
lasts forever with us; we cannot give up our : 
Nay, apart from spiritualities ; and considering him merely |) 
as a real, marketable, tangibly useful possession. England, | 
before long, this Island of ours, will hold but a small frac- 
tion of the English: In America, in New Holland, east and 
west to the very Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom cover- | 
ing great spaces of the Globe. And now, what is it that can 
keep all these together into virtually one Nation, so that they | 
do not fall out and fight, but live at peace, in brotherlike in- | 
tercourse, helping one another? This is justly regarded as | 
the greatest practical problem, the thing all manner of sove- | 
reignties and governments are here to accomplish : what is it 
that will accomplish ‘this? Acts of Parliament, administra- | 
tive prime-ministers cannot. America is from us, so || 
far as Parliament could part it. Call it not fantastic, for | 
there is much reality in it: Here, I say, is an English King, |; 
whom no time or chance, Parliament or combination of Par- | 
liaments, can dethrone! This King Shakspeare, does not he | 
shine, in crowned sovereignty, over us all, as the noblest, gen- | 
tlest, yet strongest of rallying-signs; indestructible; really | 
more valuable iv that point of view, than sny other means or | 
appliance whatsoever? We can fancy him as radiant aloft | 
over all the Nations of Englishmen a thousand years hence. 
From Paramatta, from New-York, whercesoever, under what | 
sort of Parish-Constable seever, English men and women 
are, they will say to one another: “ Yes, this Shakspeare is i 
ours; we produced him, we speak and think by him; we are | 
of one blood and kind with him.” The most common-sense | 
politician too, if he pleases, may think of that. 
Yes, truly, it is a great thing for a Nation that it get an ar | 
ticulate voice ; that it produce a man who will speak forth | 


melodiously what the heart of it means! Italy, for example, | 


poor Italy, lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appear- |, 
ing in any protocol or treaty asa unity at all; yet the noble | 
lualy is actually one ;—Italy produced its Dante; Italy can | 
speak! The Czar of all the Russias, he is strong with so | 
many bayonets, Cossacks and cannons ; and does a great feat | 
in keeping such a tract of Earth politically together ; but he | 
cannot yet k. “Something great in him, but it is a dumb 
greatness. He 

all 


dumb monster hitherto. His cannons and Cosaacks will have 


rusted into nonentity, while that Dante’s voice is still audi- | 
| 


ble. The Nation that has a Dante is bound together as no 
dumb Russia can be. We must here end what we had to 
say of the Hero Poet. 





| clothed, warmed and eomforted, 


has had no voice of genius, to be heard of | 


men and times. He must learn to speak. He isa | 


For The New-Yorker. . 
‘PRAYER OF THE INDIAN GIRL. 

Ox! lay me not in the cold, damp ground,” 

Far from life and its merry sound : 

There the toad and the serpent have their cell, 

And pools of cold water ever dwell; 

There no flowers spring, no birds sing, 

No insect spreads its rainbow wing. 

Far from the sun, and the free, free air— 

Lay me not there! lay me not there! 

But choose ye four saplings, tall and green, 

Straight and strong, es I have been ; 

Plant them on the high bank here, 

And among their tops a hurdle rear, 

And on it high my coffin lay : 

There will I rest and moulder away, 

While below glides on my own bright river, 

Bathing in sun and moonbeams ever. 

In no sunnier spot hath my wigwam stood : 

Here have I lured the pike from the flood ; 

Here have I watched, by the evening star, 

Till my tribe returned from the distant war. 

And when they come back, in coming days, 

And rest them here, from the weary chase, 

And this vale with the strains of their glee shal] fill, 

I would, though not of, be among them still. 

I am going to join my sister band— 

They beckon me now from the Spirit-Land ; 

But lay me not in the celd, damp ground, 

Far from life and its merry sound. 

Oh! I never could rest, with the sod on my breast, 

Buried deep in the earth, I could not be blest; 

But high, in the breath of the glorious air, 

Lay me there! O lay me there! J. A.W. 
_Peeatonc, Hk, April 184. 
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Frem ‘ The Dial’ for April. 
THOUGHTS ON LABOR. 
ne : ° P * — Itis no law of God, that 
when Sin gets a footing in the world it should hold on for 
ever, nor can Folly keep ite dominion over society simply by 
right of “adverse possession.” It were better the body 
went bare and hungry, rather than the soul should starve. 
Certainly the Life is more than the meat, though it would 
not weigh so much in the butcher’s scales. 
THERE are remedies at hand. It is true a certain amount 
of labor must be performed, in order that society be fed and 
relieved when sick, and 
buried when dead. If this is wisely distributed—if each per- 
forms his just portion, the burthen is slight, and crushes no 
one. Here, as elsewhere, the closer we k to Nature, the 
safer we are. It is not under the burthens of Nature that so- 


| ciety groans, but the work of Caprice, of Ostentation, of con- 


tempuble Vanity, of Luxury, which is never satisfied—these 
oppress the world. If these latter are given up, and each 
performs what is due from him, and strives to diminish the 
general burthen and not add to it, then no man is oppressed ; 
there is time h for each maa to cultivate what is no- 
blest in him, and be al! that his nature allows. It is doubt- 
less right that one man should use the service of another; 
but only when both parties are benefited by the relation. The 
Smith may use the service of the Collier, the Grocer, and the 
Grazier, fur he does them a service in return. He who heals 
the body deserves a compensation at the hands of whomso- 
ever he serves. If the Painter, the Preacher, the Statesman, 
is doing a great work for mankind, he has a right to their 
service in return. His fellow man may do for him what 
otherwise he ought todo for himself. Thus is he repaid, and 
is at liberty to devote the undivided energy of his genius to 
the work. But on what ground an idle man, who does no- 
thing for society, er an active man, whose work is wholl 
selfish, can use the services of others, and call them to fi 
and comfort him, who repays no equivalent in kind, it yet re- 
mains for Reason to discover. The only equivalent for ser- 
vice is a service in return. If Hercules is stronger, Solon 
wiser, and Job richer than the rest of men, it is not that they 
may demand more of their fellows, but may do more for them. 
e We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
‘weak,” says a geod man. In respect, however, to the mat- 
ter of personal service, this: seems to be the rule: that no 
one, whatever be his station, wants, attainments, or riches, 
has any right to receive from another any service which de- 
grades the servant in his own eyes, or the eyes of the public, 
or in the eyes of him who receives the service. It is surely 
unmanly to receive a favor which you would not give. If it 
debases David to do a menial service for Akud, then it de- 
bases Ahud just as much to do the same for David. The 
difference between King and Slave vanishes when both are 
examined from the hight of their common humanity, just as 
the difference between the west and north-west side of a hair 
on the surface of the earth is inconsiderable to an eye that 
looks down from the sun, and takes in the whole system, 
though it might appear stupendous to the motes that swim 


| uncounted in a drop of dew. But no work, useful or orna- 
0" “You charge me fifty sequins,” said a Venetian noble- |, mental to human life, needs be debasing. It is the lasting 
man to a , “fora bust that only costs you ten days | disgrace of society, that the most useful employments are 
labar.” “You forget,” rep.ied the artist, “that I bed been || called ‘low.’ There is implied in this very term the tacit 
thirty years learning te make that bustin ten days.” ' confession, on the part of the employer, that he has wronged 
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and subjugated the person who serves him; for when these || 
same actions are performed by the mother for her child, or || 
the son for his father, and are done for love and not money, | 
they are counted not as low, but rather ennobling. | 

The law of Nature is, that work and the enjoyment of that || 
work go together. Thus God has given each animal the i 
power of self-help, and all necessary The same 
Robin builds the nest and lives in it. Each Lion has claws || 
and teeth, and kills his own meat. Every Beaver has pru- | 
dence and plastic skill, and so builds for himself. In those 
classes of animals where there is a divisien of labor, one || 
brings the wax, another builds the comb, and a third collects | 
the honey; but each one is at work. The drones are ex- || 
pelled when they work no more. Even the Ruler of the } 
colony is the most active member of the state, and really the | 
mother of the whole people. She is ouly ‘ happy as a king,’ |) 
because she does the most work. Hence she a divine || 
right to her eminent station. She never eats the bread of | 
sin. She is Queen of the Workers. Here each works for 
the good of all, and not selely for his own benefit. Still less | 
is any one an injury-to the others. In Nature, those ani- | 
mals that cannot work are provided for by Love. Thus the 
young Lion is fed by the parent, and the old Stork by its | 
children. Were a full grown Lion so foolish that he would | 
not hunt, the result is plain—he must starve. Now this isa 
foreshadowing of Man’s estate. God has given ten fingers 
for every two lips. Each is to use the ability he has for 
himself and for others. Who that is able will not return to | 
society, with his head or his hand, an equivalent for what is | 
received? Only the Sluggard and the Robber. These two, | 
the Drones and Pirates of society, represent a large class. |, 
It is the plain duty of each, so far as he is able, to render an | 
equivalent for what he receives, and thus to work for the | 
good of all; but each in his own way—Dorcas the seamstress 
at her craft, and Moses and Paul at theirs. If one cannot |} 
work through weakness, or infancy, or age, or siekness, Love 
works for them, and they too are fed. If one will not work, 
though he can, the law of Nature should have its effect. He | 
ought to starve. df one insist simply upon getting into his | 
hands the earnings of others, and adding nothing to the com- |! 
mon stock, he is a robber, and should properly meet with the 
contempt and the stout resistance of society. There is in |) 
the whole world but a certain amount of value, out ef which 
each one is to have a subsistence while here; for we are all 
but life-tenants of the earth, which we hold incommon. We 
brought nothing into it, we carry nothing out of it. Noman, 
therefore, has a natural right to any more than he earns or 
can use. He who adds any thing to the commen stoek and 
inheritance of the next age, though it be but a sheaf of wheat, 
er cocoon of silk he has produced, a napkin or a brown loaf 
he has made, is a benefactor to his race, so far as that goes. 
But he who gets into his hands, by force, cunning, or deceit, 
more than he earns, does thereby force his fellow mortal to 
accept less than his true share. So far as that goes, he is a 
curse to mankind. 

There are three ways of getting wealth. First, by seizing 
with violence what is already in existence, and appropriating /' 
it to yourself. This is the method of the old , of |) 

Robbers and Pirates, from Scironto Captain Kidd. Second, 
by getting possession of goods in the way of traffic, or by 
some similar process. Here the agent is Cunning, and not 
Force ; the instrument is a gold coin, and not an iron sword, 
as in the former case. This method is called Trade, as the 
other is named Kobbery. But in both cases wealth is ac- 
quired by one party and lost by the other. In the first case 
there is a less of positive value; in the latter there is no in- 
crease. The world gains nothing by either. The third me- 
thod is the application of labor and skill to the earth, or the 
qeesetene of nature. Here is a positive increase of value. 
Ve have a dozen potatoes for one that was planted, or an 
elegant dress instead of an handful of wool and flax. The 
two former classes consume much, but produce nothing. O 
these the Roman says, “fruges consumere nati,” they are 
born to eat up the corn. Yet in all ages they have been set 
in high places. The world dishonors its workmen, stones its 
prophets, crucifies its Saviors, but bows down its neck before 
wealth, however won, and shouts till the welkin rings again, 
a | eg asD Fravp. 

wor! always been partial to its oppressors. Ma- 
ny men fancy themselves an ornament to the world, whose 
presence in it is a disgrace and a burthen to the ground they 
stand on. The man who does nothing for the race, but sits 
at his ease, and fares daintily, because wealth has fallen into 
his hands, isa burthen to the world. He may be a polished 
gentleman, a scholar, the master of elegant accomplishments, 
but so long as he takes no pains to werk for man, with his 
head or his hands, what claim has he to respect, or even a 
subsistence? The rough-handed woman, who with a salt- 
fish and a basket of vegetables provides substantial food for 
a dozen working men, and washes their apparel, and makes 
them comfortable and ue, So ates the land, though |) 
she have no education, while this fop with his culture and || 
wealth is a curse. She does her duty so far as she sees it, || 
and so deserves the thanks of man. But every oyster or ber- 
ry that fop has eaten, has performed its duty better than he. 
‘It was made to human nature, it has done so,’ 
while he is but a consumer of food and clothing. That pub- || 
lic opinion tolerates such men is no small marvel. 

The productive classes of the world are those who bless it 
by their work or their thought. He who invents a machine, 
does no less a service than he who toils all day with his hands. 
Thus the inventors of the plough, the loom, and the ship 
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lives enlightened by Wisdom, charmed by Goodness, and en- 
chanted by Religion ; they who build up a loftier pepulatien, 

ing man more manly, are 
world. They speak to the 
give men the water of life and true bread from Heaven. 
They are loaded with contumely in their life, and come to a 
violent end. But their influexce nin, 
land to land, and village and city grow glad in their light.— 
That is a poor economy, commor as it is, which overl 
these men. It is a very vulgar mind, that would rather Paul 
had continued tent-maker, and Jesus a carpenter. 

Now the remedy for the hard serviee that is laid 7 the 
human race consists partly in lessening the number ef unpro- 
ductive classes, and increasing the workers and thinkers, as 
well as in giving up the work of Ostentation and Folly and 
Sin. It has been asserted on high authority, that if all men 
and women capable of werk would toil diligently but two 
hours out of the twenty-four, the work of the world would 
be done, and all would be as comfortably fed and clothed, as 
well educated and housed, and provided for in general, as 
they now are, even admitting they all went to 
the other twenty-two hours of the day and night. If 
this were done, we should hear nething of the sick- 
ness of sedentary and rich men. Exercise for the sake 
of health would be heard of no more. One class would not 
be crushed by hard work, nor another oppressed by indolence, 
and condemned, in order to resist the just vengeance nature 
takes on them, to consume nauseous drugs, and resort to ar- 
tificial and hateful methods to preserve a life that is not worth 
the keeping, because it is useless and ignominious. Now 
men may work at the least three or four times this necessary 


amount each day, and yet find their labor a pastime, a digni- | 


ty, and a blessing, and find likewise abundant time for study, for 
social i 3e, recreation. Then if a man's culling 
were to think and write, he would not injure the world by 
even excessive devotion to his favorite pursuit, for the gener- 
al burthen would still be slight. ° ° ° ° 


For The New-Yorker. 
THE MOUNTAIN LAKE. 
Lixe a little gem, it lay 
On the mountain's hight of pride ; 
There had never passed a foot of clay 
O’er the fresh bank by its side. 
The ash-tree, near, gave a trembling shade, 
The willow kissed its breast, 
And never a sound, but by free birds made, 
Broke on that sweet air’s rest. 








Yet the purest incense went, 
From its crystal heart, to Heaven, 
As thousand flowers o'er it bent, 
That were ne’er to rude hands given. 
Buds twining in uncrushed bloom : 
They were never torn apart, 
To deck some crown for an early tomb, 
Or die on some burning heart. 
In visions I saw that place, 
Or its beauty in dreams was told, 
And I thought of a heart as rich in grave, 
To the world’s illusions cold. 
No affection, clasping treachery, 
No hope to a frail base given; 
But pure thoughts rising, like incense free 
From one unchained, to Heaven! Z. 








Youso.—These who had the happi to be so intimately 
received as to be treated and c a part of his family, 
and that not enly once, and for a short time, but oftener, and 
for many months at a time, saw him always the same. He 


finite jest.’ The dignity of a great and a good mind ap- 
in all his actions and in all his words. He conversed 
on religious subjects with the cheerfulness of virtue; his 
iety was undebased by gloom or enthusiasm ; he was regu- 
in the jormance of all its duties, both in public and 
private. I have been told that before his time, divine ser- 
vice was only on Sunday morning ; but he like- 
wise read prayers in the afternoon, and on Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, and all yom And here let me observe, that I 
once it 
down to the capacities of a country congregation; but I was 
soon convinced how much this supposition injured him who, 
with the Apostle, knew how to become all things to all men, 
so that he might gain some. His discourses were such as 
must convey information to the meanest, pleasure to the more 
improved understandings, and edification to both. Every 


greatest part of the night in meditation, and in 
tion of his works, and that he had only to transcribe 
when he arose, which was at an early rr. 


f 


Christian. His politeness was such as I never saw equalled ; 





were deservedly placed among those society mae to Sines 
; 


benefactors of the |, 
wants of the soul, and | 


like morning from || 


appeared neither as ‘a man of sorrow,’ nor as ‘a fellow of in- | 


most impossible for him to let himself |, 


Se Se a Grape Eee Sen an Sie morning |) 
when there was no public service ; I su it is gene- 
rally known that Dr. Young, after his first » spent the 


In bie domes: | 
tic character he was amiable, as he was venerable in the | 






en tive together’ tn ponss, ts tows enw wnsthor, end peso ¢ | . T know not how to describe it, but by saying that it 


(From a new work on Belgium, by J. E. Tensent, M. P.) 

A Nustature Maxvractony.—Clese by the bleach-green, 
| we entered a windmill for grinding bark, and a short dis- 
| tance from it, another of the same primitive edifices 
| full work, crushing rape oil, I never saw such a 

manufactory—in one little apartment, about ten feet square, 
the entire process was carried on to the extent of a ton of 
seed, yielding about 36 gallons of eil per day. In one cor 
ner the seed was being ground a pair of mill-stones 
in another, pounded in mortars by beams shod with iron, 
which were raised and fell by the motion of the wind; 

| material was then roasted in an iron pan over a charcoal fire 
f till the oil became disengaged by bw = oe 
crashed by being inclosed in canvass enveloped > 
| ther cases, and placed in grooves, into which huge woeden 
| wedges were driven by the fetes of the machinery | the 

| drop ef oil was thus forced out by a repetition of 

| and the residue of the seed, which came forth in cakes as flat 
| and as hard as a stone, were laid on one side to be sold fer 
| manure or other purpeses. 


O’Coxsert Gexivs.—The Morning Herald eee pn 
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, the approaching failure of the great ‘ talking potator. 
| O'Connell has almost ceased to be 
| noisy. Me has of late made his genius too . 
| inimitable faculty for lying, he has lately due judge 
|| ment to late his powers. Had the girl in the fairy tale 
| who talked pearls diamonds, made a four hours’ 
|, once a day, pearls and diamonds would have been cheap as 
| cinders. In the like manner, ah ae pd er he 
|, were things of precious prices, so as i 
ion issue, has of late so glutted the market with 
|| the commodity, that nobody will venture his credit it. 
|| There can be no doubt that the genius of the me for 
| Dublin is unimpaired—that he is still equal to his worst days 
| —that his lips can drop poison or buttermilk at the shortest 
|, notice on the same subject—that to the wit of Thersites he 
still enites the courage of Pistol; all the qualities save one 
, which have raised bim to the t pillory eminence, are 
| yet manifested in the daily life of Mr. O'Connell; ome essen- 
| tial virtue is, however, lost to him—judgement! He lies, 
| and eants, and abuses, and cajoles, with a shortness of me- 
| mory smacking of extreme old age. The lies themselves are, 
we repeat, just as good as ever ; 

e cannot wither them, nor custom stale 
infinite variety.’ 
Satan himself must blush—redden scarlet deep, at the bope- 
| lessness of successful rivalry with the member for Dublin, in 
the art of, what may be termed, ornamental speaking. But 
' Mr. O'Connell has of late been a spendthrift of his genius ; 
‘he has made lies so common that his hearers have begun to 
| youre ter « bie of eruth, Wf only by the way of change.” 
| Pae-existexce.—The following allusion by Baron Smith 
‘to ene of those extreordinary sensations on whose existence 


| Plato grounded his beautiful phantasy, that all knowledge is 
only remembrance, is at ence elegant and impressive : 
| In connexion with the phenomena of memory, may I be 
| here permitted to take notice of a certain m or marvel 
which has occasionally presented itself tu me, in voucher 
pr a tenyrsapmenced ay rhode: ty. are of others, in 
addition to my own? I mean that strange i which 
| will occasionally come with unexpected Saletan ox te 
|| mind that o aaveer ens in which we share, is 
[re See. the very words, with the 
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ina i mirror, the dark 
eine, oven, to cubmuto end chndowy dota, w dugtioa of 
incipients of some pre-existent state.” 
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ue Rattwar Lise rrom Bavoss to Gurwt.—The rail- 
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Akrnsipe.—Akenside had in general society a pompeus 
stiffness of manner, not of ex 
no less chaste than flowing 
of this manner was in some 
and ap 





From the Louisville Journal 


THE SPIRIT-BAND. 
BY MRS. BL & MIEHOLS. 


Naught could stay the tyrant’s hand ; 


O’er our bright and cherished land. 
What to me are Spring's low breathings ? 
What the ies that ring 
Through our green and ancient forests ! 
Thee, to me, not these can bring, 
Thou art called the Awakener ; 
But, sweet Spring, thy power hath fled : 
I ask not thy birds nor flowers, 
Wake for me thy holy dead ! 
Ye are with me! Ye are with me! 
When the mournful midnight waves 
Woo the moon's unsteady gleamings, 
As they light the new-made graves! 
What! thou, & 0, art gazing on me, 
With thy dark and eager eyes; 
Last to leave us—loved most fondly— 
Thee I view with sad surprise. 
When the low-voiced breeze is singing 
In its strange yet sweet unrest, 
And the perfum'd urns are flinging 
Odors on its peaceful breast, 
Then these phantom forms flit by me, 
Breathing of a ‘ better land ;’ 
Yet I feel most lone, when round me 
Float the silent srinit-Banp. 





which I am sorry has been noticed, 


solemn cast in his features, was, at the 
was not companionable, and rather 

tance from ble, though — 
expressive; a 


his features were g 


and the labo Primness of a powdered wig in 


made his appearance al 


ee _ — he was intimate, was 
pleased with his + he conversed most el 
hall the te 


gracefully. He 
or no taste for humor, and he took a j 
his political morality, which I ¢ not admire, Dr 
side was a man of perfect honor, friendly and liberal. His 
religious opinions were, I believe, a little whimsical and 
culiar ; but in general he -* 

. * e 


*traint on his temper among ; and 
vish, or too oracular and sente: 
heart in society, and had no 
quence. * . . 





he wanted 





ion, in which last he was 
correct. But the misfortune 
connected with his figure 
pearance. He looked as if he never could be un- 
dressed ; and the hitch in his gait, whatever gave rise to it 
(a subject of obloquy too despicable to be answered, and 


of a kind that 


» manly and 
complexion, of rather a — 
8 


together unpromising, if not gro- 
admired 


misfortune, however, to have little 
very ill. E 


them very much to himself. 
was irritable; had little re- 


wit in his muse or in 


Nicholl’s Lit. of the 18th Century. 
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tices, had to be at home when his father’s courtly 
io himself before the Ma: door—that is, if 
t had perversely chanced to be one of the half-dozen 


alacrity, and the rendering of sundry important services as a 

y and messenger, almost imperceptibly glided; whether 

y had their origin in either of these sources, or in the 
habit natural to youth, or in the constant badgering and 
werrying of his venerable parent, or in any hidden little love 
affair of his own which gave him something of a fellow-feeling 
in the matter ; it is needless to inqui pecially as Joe was 
out of the way, and had no opporwunity on that particular oc- 
SE OS TST Pen ee ee 

rT. - 

It was, in fact, the twenty-fifth of March, which most peo- 
ple know to their cost, is, and has been time out of mind, one 
of those wu t epochs termed quarterday. On this 
twenty-fifth of March, it was John Willet’s pride annually to 
settle, in hard cash, his account with a certain vintner and 
distiller in the city of London; to give inte his hands a can- 
vases bag containing its exact amount, and not a penny more 
or less, was the end and object of a journey for Joe, so surely 
as the year and day came round. 

This journey was ormed upon an old gray mare, con- 
eerning whom John an indistinct set of ideas hovering 
about him, to the effect that she could win a plate or cup if 
she uried. She never had tried, and probably she never would 
now, being some fourteen or fifteen years of age, short in wind, 
long in body, and rather the wo-se for wear in respect of her 
mane and tail. Notwithstanding these slight defects, John 
perfectly gloried in the animal; and when she was brought 
round to the door by Hugh, actually retired into the bar, and 
there, in a secret grove of lemons, laughed with pride. 

“ There 's a bit of horseflesh, Hugh! "’ said John, when he 
had recovered enough self-command to appear at the door 
_ ** There 's a comely creatur! There's high mettle ! 

"s bone!" 

There was bone enough, beyond all dowbt; and so Hugh 
seemed to think, as he sat sideways in the saddle, lazily 
doubled up with his chin nearly touching his knees; and 
heedless of the dangling stirrups and loose bridle-rein, saun- 
tered up and down on the little before the door. 

“* Mind you take good care of her, sir," said John, appeal- 
ing from this insensible to his son and heir, who now 
appeared, fully equi and ready. “ Don’t you ride hard.” 

“ I should be puzzled to do that, I think, father,” Joe re- 
plied, casting a disconsolate look at the animal. 

“ None of your impudenee, sir, if you please,” retorted old 
John. ‘“ What would you ride, sir? A wild ass or zebra 
would be too tame for you, wouldn't he, eh sir?” You'd 
like to ride a roaring lion, would n’t you sir, eh sir? Hould 


your tongue, sir.” 

When Mr. Willet, in his differences with his son, had ex- 
hausted all the questions that occurred to him, and Joe had 
said nothing at all in answer, he generally wound up by bid- 
ding him hold his tongue. 

“* And what does tl e boy mean,” added Mr. Willet, after 
he had stared at him for a little time, in a species of stupe- 
faction, “ by cocking his hat to such an extent? Are youa 
going to kill the wintener, sir?" 

“No,” said Joe, tartly; “I'm not. ‘ Now your mind's 
at ease, father.” 

“ With a milintary air, too!" said Mr. Willet, surveying 
him from top to toe ; ‘‘ with a swaggering, fire-eating biling- 
water drinking sort of way with him! And what do you 
mean by pulling up the crocuses aad snowdrops, eh sir!’ 

“ It's only a little nosegay,”” said Joe, reddening. ‘‘ There's 
no harm in that, I he 

“You're a boy of business, you are, sir?’ said Mr. Wil- 
let, disdainfully, ‘to go supposing that wintners care for 


s.” 
" i do n't suppose any thing of the kind,” returned Joe. 
** Let them keep their red noses for bottles and tankards. 
These are going to Mr. Vardon’s house.” 
“ And do yeu suppose he minds such things as crocuses!" 
John 





“T don't know, and to say the truth, I don’t care,” said 
Joe. ‘Come, father, give me the money, and in the name 





His great powers, beside the 


of patience, let me go.” 
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“ There it is, sir,” replied John ; and take care of it; and 
mind you don’t make too much haste back, but give the 
mare 8 long rest.—Do you mind?” 

“ Ay, I mind,” returned Joe. “She'll need it, Heaven 
knows.” 

“ And don’t you score up too much at the Black Lion,” 
said — row ind that, too.” w 

= y don’t you let me have some money of my 
own?” retorted Joe, sorrowfully; “ why don’t you, father? 
What do you send me into London for, giving me only the 
right to call for my dinner at the Black Lion, which you ‘re 
to pay for next time you go, as if I was not to be trusted 

ith a few shillings? Why do you use me like this? It’s 
not right of you. You can 't expect me to be quiet under it.” 

“ Let him have money!” cried John, in a drowsy reverie. 
“ What does he call money—guineas? Hasn't he got money’ 
Over and above the tolls has n’t he one and sixpence?"’ 

“ One and sixpence’” repeated his son, contemptuously. 

“Yes, sir,” returned John, “one and sixpence. When I 
was your age, I had never seen so much money, in a heap. 
A shilling of it is in case of accidents—the mare casting a 
shoe, or the like of that. The other sixpence is to spend in 
| the diversions n; and the diversion I recommend is 
going to the Menument, and sitting there. There's 
no temptation there, sir—no drink—no young women—no bad 
characters of any sort—nothing but imagination. That's the 
way I enjoyed myself when I was your age, sir.” 

To this, Joe made no answer, but beckoning Hugh, leaped 
into the saddle and rode away; and a very stalwart manly 
horseman he leoked, deserving a better charger than it was 
his fortune to bestride. John stood staring after him, or 
rather after'the gray mare, (for he had no eyes for her rider) 
until man and beast had been out of sight some twenty minutes, 
when he began to think they were gone, and slowly reéntering 
the house, fell into a gentle doze. 

The unfortunate gray mare, who was the agony of Jee’s 
life, floundered along at her own will and pleasure until the 
Maypole was no longer visible, and then, contracting her 
| legs into what in a puppet would have been looked upon as 
a clumsy and awkward imitation of a canter, mended her 
pace all at once, and did it *f her own accord. The ac- 
quaintance with her rider’s usual mode of proceeding, which 
| suggested this improvement in hers, impelled her likewise to 
| turn up a bye-way, leading—not to London, but through lanes 
running parallel with the road they had come, and passing 
within a few hundred yards of the Maypole, which led finally 
to an inclesure surrounding a large, old, red-brick mansion— 
the same of which mention was made as the Warren in the 
first chapter of this history. Ceming te a dead stop in a 
little thereabout, she suffered her rider to dismount 
with ri good-will, and to tie her to the trunk of a tree. 

“ Stay there, old girl,” said Joe, “ and let us see whether 
there's any little commission fer me to-day.” So saying, he 
left her to browze upon such stunted grass and weeds as hap- 
pened to grow within the length of her tether, and passing 
through a wicket gate, entered the grounds on foot. 

The pathway, after a very few minutes’ walking, brought him 
close to the house, toward which, and especially toward one 

particular window, he directed many covert glances. It was 
a dreary, silent building, with echoing courtyards, desolated 
turret-chambers, and whele suites of rooms shut up and 
mouldering to ruin. 

The terrace-garden, dark with the shade of overhanging 
trees, had an air of melancholy that was quite oppressive. 
Great iron gates, disused for many years, and red with rust, 
drooping on their hinges and overgrown with leng rank 
grass, seemed as though they tried to sink into the ground, 
and hide their fallen state among the friendly weeds. The 
fantastic monsters on the walls, green with age and damp, 
and covered here and there with moss, looked grim and 
desolate. There was a sombre aspect even on that part of 
the mansion which was inhabited and kept in good repair, 
that struck the beholder with a sense of sadness; of some- 
thing forlorn and failing, whence cheerfulness was banished. 
It would have been difficult to imagine a bright fire blazing 
in the dull and darkened rooms, or to picture any gaiety of 
heart or revelry that the frowning walls shut in. It seemed 
a place where such things had been, but could be no more— 
the very ghost of a house, haunting the old spot in its old 
outward form, and that was all. 

Much of this decayed and sombre look was attributable, 
ne doubt, to the death of its former master, and the temper 
ef its present occupant ; but remembering the tale connected 
with the mansion, it seemed the very place fer such a deed, 
and one that might have been its predestined theatre years 
upon years ago. Viewed with reference to this legend, the 
sheet of water where the steward’s body had been found, 
appeared to wear a black and sullen character, such as no 
other pool might own; the bell upon the roof that had teld 
the tale of murder to the midnight wind, became a very 
phantom whose voice would raise the listener's hair on end ; 
and every leafless bough that nodded te another, had its 
stealthy whispering of the crime. é 

Joe up and down the path, sometimes stopping in 
affected contemplation of the building or the prospect, some- 
times leaning against a tree with an assumed air of idleness 
and indifference, but always keeping an eye upon the win- 
dow he had singled out at first. After some quarter of an 
hour’s delay, a small white hand was waved to him for an 
instant from this casement, and the young man, with a re- 
| spectful bow, departed ; saying under his breath as he crossed 
his horse again, ‘“* No errand me to-day!” 

But the air of smartness, the cock the hat to which 
John Willet had objected, and the spring nosegay, ull be- 
tokened some little errand of his own, having a more inter 
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it out; for when he had settled with the vintner— 
whose place of business was down in some cellars hard 
Thames-street, and who was as 


Chuenam as if be bed all his life 
his head—when he had settled account, and taken the | 
receipt, and declined tasting more than three glasses of old 
sherry, to the unbounded astonishment of the purple-faced 
vintner, who, gunlet in hand, had projected an attack upon at 
least a score of dusty casks, and who stoed transfixed, or 
merally gimleted as it were, to his own wall—when he had 
a & this, — besides of a satan pe 
Black Liom in itechapel, spurning the Monument 

John’s adviee, he turned his steps toward the locksmith’s 
house, attracted by the eyes of blooming Dolly Vardon. 

Joe was by no means a sheepish fellow, but, for all that, when 
he to corner of the street in which the locksmith 
lived, he could by no means make u his mind to walk | 
straight to the house. First, he to stroll up another 
street for five minutes, then up anether street for, five minutes 
more, and so on until he had lost full half an hour, when he || 
made a bold plunge end found himeolf with a red face and a | 
beating heart in the smoky w . I 

“ Joe Willet, or his ghost!” said Vardon, rising from the 
desk at which he was busy with his looking at |) 
him under his s “ Which is it ? in the flesh, | 
eh? That's hearty. And how are all the Chigwell com- | 

y, Joe?” 

“ Mach as usual, sirthey and I agree as well as ever.” 

“ Well, well !”” said the locksmith. ‘ We must be patient, 
Joe, and bear with old folks’ foibles. How's the mare, Joe? | 
Does she do the four miles an heur as easy as ever? Ha, ha, || 
ha! Does she, Joe? Eh?—What have we there, Joe—a || 
nosegay 1” , | 

“ A very poor one, sir—I thought Miss Dolly—” Ht 

“No, no,” said Gabriel, dropping his voice and shaking i 
his head, “ not Dolly. 
great deal better give "em to her mother. 
giving ‘em to Mrs. Varden, Joe ?” 

“Qh no, sir,” Joe replied, endeavoring, but not with 
the greatest possible success, to hide his disappointment. “ 1 
shall be very glad,  ’m sure.” | 
“That's right,” said the locksmith, patting him on the |, 
back. “It don’t matter who has ’em, Joe!” i 

“ Nota bit, sir.”—Dear heart, how the words stuck in his | 
throat! 

“Come in,” said Gabriel. ‘I have just been called to 
tea. She’s in the parlor.” 

“She,” thought Joe. ‘ Which of ’em, 1 wonder—Mrs. j, 
or Miss!” The locksmith settled the doubt as neatly as if it | 
had been expressed aloud, by leading him to the door, and |, 
saying, “ Martha, my dear, here ’s young Mr. Willet.” 

Now, Mrs. Vardon, regarding the Maypole as a sort of bhu- 
mane man-trap, or for husbaads; viewing its proprie- |) 
tor, and all who aided and abetted him, in the light of so), 
= araeng Christian men; and believing, more- | 
over, the publicans coupled with sinners in Holy Writ || 
were veritable licensed victualers; was far from being fa- 
vorably dis toward her visitor. Wherefore she was | 
taken faint directly; and being duly presented with the | 
crocuses and snowdrops, divined on further consideration 
that they were the occasion of the langour which had seized |, 





| with your sinful fellow-beings—mere”—said Mrs. Vardon, | 


| was some corafort in that 


| of being in the secret of every string and 


her + ag) ae ith dignity, “is one and the | 
same thing. How dare you speak of angels in connection | 
glancing at herself in a neighboring mirror, and arranging 
the ribbon of her cap in a more becoming fashion—‘ mere || 
worms and grovelers as we are!” . | 

“I did not intend, mim, if you please, to give offence,” said 


ness, and that I hate and despise my 
creatures as a very practicable Christian chould. 
“ You'll have the geodness, if you please,” said Mrs. Var- | 
don, loftily, “to step up stairs and see if i 
dressing, and tell her that the chair that was 
will be here in a minute, and that if she keeps it waiting, I 


and that you do n't take yours, || 


| 


of females, would please you.” 

This pronoun was understood in the plural sense, and i 
cluded both gentlemen, upen both of whom it was rather 
and undeserved, for Gabriel had applied himself to the 
a2 Se eaelie ee , until it was spoilt by | 
Vardon herself, and Joe as great a liking for the 
female society of the locksmith's house—or for a part of it, 
at all events—as man could well entertain. a 

But he had no opportunity of saying any thing in his own 
defence, for at that moment Dolly herself appeared, and 
struck him quite dumb with her beauty. Never had Dolly 
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| 








Give ‘em to her mother, Joe. A | looked se handsome as she did then, in all the glow and grace | a fool as ever to have any 
Would yeu mind | of youth, with all her charms increased a hundred fold by a || my reach as—as Heaven is.’ 
| most 
| which nobedy could assume with a better grace, and all the | Edward, good 


dress, by a thousand little coquettish ways | 


sparkling expectation of that accursed party. [t is impossi- || 
the other people who were going to it, whoever they were. || 
And she hardly looked at him—no, hardly looked at him. | 
And when the chair was seen through the open door coming | 
blundering into the workshop, she actually her hands | 
and seemed glad to go. But Joe gave her his arm—there | 
—and handed her into it. To see || 
her seat herself inside, with her laughing eyes brighter than || 
diamonds, and her hand—surely she had the prettiest hand | 
in the world—on the ledge of the open window, and her lit- | 
tle finger okingly and partly tilted up, as if it wondered || 
why Joe did n’t squeeze or kiss it To think how well one | 
or two of the modest snowdrops would have become that || 
boddice, and how they were lying neglected outside the par- | 
lor window! To see how Miggs looked on, with a face ex- || 
pressive of knowing how all this loveliness was got up, and | 
im and hook and || 
eye, and saying it ain't half as real as you think, and I could || 
look quite as well myself if I took the psins! Te bear that | 
ounlion precious little scream when the chair was hoisted 
on its poles, and to catch that transient but not-to-be-fergot- || 





oly, cod wail ber 
8 eut to s 
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toa ° to go; 
m 0 party, end yd ve 


, 


as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

dee Wes wale Ne le 
icturing the locksmith’s daughter down country- 
ey i anenafally with bold straps 
which was almost too much to bear—when he heard 
tramp of a horse's feet behind him, and 
well-mounted gentleman advancing at a 
this nder passed, he checked his steed, cal 
the Maypole by his name. Joe set spurs to the 
and was at his side directly. 

“ | thought it was you, sir,” he said, touching his hat. “ 
fair evening, sir. Glad to see you out of doors again.” 
The gentleman smiled and nodded. ‘“ What gay doings 
have been going on to-day, Joc? Is she as pretty as ever! 
Nay, don’t blush, man.” 

“If I colored at all, Mr. Edward,” said Joe, “ which | 
did n't know I did, it was to think I should have been such 
hope of her. She 's as far out of 


and 
to 


“ Well, Joe, I hope that's oo beyond it,” said 
“Pp ” 


“It's all very fine talking, sir 


d-bumoredly 
“Ah!” sighed Joe. 


, ble to tell how Joe hated that party wherever it was, and all | Proverbs are easily made in celd blood. But it can't be 


helped. Are you bound for our house, sir?” 

“Yes. As Iam not quite strong yet, I shall stay there 
to-night, and ride home coolly in the morning.” 

“ If you 're in no particular hurry,” said Joe, after a short 
silence, ‘‘ and will bear with the pace of this poor jade, | 
shall be glad to ride on with you to the Warren, sir, and 
hold your horse when you dismount. It'll save you having 
to walk from the Maypole, there and back again. I can 
spare the time well, si 1 am too soon.” 

“ And so am I,” returned Edward “ though I was uncon- 
sciously riding fast just now, in compliment | suppose to the 

se of my hts, which were traveling post. We will 

together, Joe, willingly, and be as company 6s 
sear Oo. And cheer up, ps A up, think of the locksmith’s 
daughter with a steut and you shall win her yet.” 

Joe shook his head; but there was something so cheery 
in the bueyant, hopeful manner of this speech, that his spirits 
rose under its influence, and communicated as it would seem 
some new impulse even to the gray mare, who, breaking from 
her sober amble into a gentle trot, emulated the of Ed. 


upon her spirits. “I 'm afraid I could n’t bear the room || ten vision of the happy face within—what torments and ag- | ward Chester's horse, and appeared to flatter herself that he 


another mixute,”’ said the good lady, “ if they remained here. 
Would you excuse my putting them out of the window?” =| 

Joe begged she n’t mention it on any account, and |) 
smiled feebly as he saw them deposited on the sill outside. | 
If anybody could have known pains he had taken to | 
make up that despised and misused bunch ef flowers! 


said Mrs. V “I’m better already.” 
did appear to have plucked up her spirits. 
P.... expressed his gratitude to Providence for this favorable 
ene ae ie OR ie 19S CORES PL END eno 


was. 

“ You "re sad le at Chigwell, Mr. Joseph,” said Mrs. 
Vardon. ~— ( 

= not, ma’m,” Joe. HI 

‘You’ re the cruelest and most inconsiderate people in || 
the world,” said Mrs. Vardon, bridling. “I wonder old | 
Mr. Willet, having been a married man himself, does n't | 
know better than to conduct himself as he does. His doing | 
it for profit is no excuse. I would rather pay the money |, 
twenty times over, and have Vardon come home like a re-| 
spectable and sober tradesman. If there is one charaeter,” | 
said Mrs. Vardon with great emphasis, “that offends and || 
disgusts me more than another, it is a sot.” 

“Come, Martha, my dear,” said the losksmith, cheerily, 
“ let us have tea, and do n't Jet us talk about sots. There are 
none here, and Joe do n’t want to hear about them, I dare say.” 

At this crisis, Miggs appeared with toast. 

Mi ging tanga ptgnecal eer nl “and I dare | 
Say you not, Vardon. It’sa unpleasant subject, I 
have no doubt, though I won't fy A "s personal” —Miggs | 
coughed—‘ whatever I may be to think” —Miggs |, 
sneezed mp eunet, “ You never will know, Vardon, and || 
nobody at y r. Willet’s age—you ‘ll excuse me, sir— |) 
can be ex to know, what a weman suffers when she is 
waiting under such circumstances. If you do n't believe me, 
as I know you do n’t, here’s Miggs, who is only too often a 
witness of it—ask her.” 

“Oh! she were very bad the other sir, indeed she 

sweetness of an 


were,” said Miggs. “If you had n't 
angel in you, mim, I do n’t think you could abear it, I raly 


And indeed she 
i 
i] 


! 
} 








| stir his tea round, and round, and round, and ruminate on all | 





do n't.” 


ner, the good lady dropped a curtsey remarkable fer its con- 
descension, serenely withdrew. 


gravations, and yet what delights were these! The very chair- | 
men seemed favored rivals as they bore her down the street. | 

There never was such an alteration in a small room ina |! 
small time as in that parlor when they went back to finish |) 
tea. So dark, so deserted, so perfectly disenchanted. It || 


late flattering about ber—with the whole party doting on and |) 
adoring her. and wanting to , Miggs was hover. || 
ing about, too; and the fact of her existence, the mere cir- | 
cumstance of her having been born, appeared, after Dolly, | 
such an unaccountable practical joke. It was impossible to | 
talk. It could n'tbe done. He had nothing left for it but eo | 


the fascinations of the locksmith’s lovely daughter. il 
Gabriel was dull too. It was a part of the certain nncer- || 
tainty of Mrs. Vardon's temper, that when they were in this | 
conditien, she gay and sprightly. 
“I need have a cheerful disposition, I am sure,” said the | 
smiling housewife, “ to preserve my spirits at all; and bow I || 
do it 1 can scarcely tell.” 
“ Ah, mim,” sighed Miggs, “ begging your pardon for the i} 
interruption, there a’n’t a many like you.” if 
“Take away, Miggs,” said Mrs. Vardon, rising, “ take | 
away, pray. I know I'ma restraint here, and as I wish every i 
body to enjoy themselves as they best can, I feel I had better go. 
“No, no, Martha,” cried the locksmith. “ here. | 
I'm sure we shall be very sorry to lose you, eh, Joe?” Joe 
started, and said, “ Certainly.” 
“ Thank you, Varden, my dear,” returned his wife; “ but 


I know your wishes better. Tobacco and beer, or spirits, | 
have much attractions than any J can boast of, and 
therefore I 1 stairs and look out of the win- 


‘o and sit 
dow, my love. Good night, r. Joseph. I’m very glad to 
have seen you, and only wish I could have provided some- 
thing more le to your taste. Remember me very 
kindly, if you please, to old Mr. Willet, and tell him that 


| 


_ an old and gloomy hall, w 


was doing his very best. 
It was a fine dry night, and the light of a young moon, 
which was then just rising, shed around that and tran- 


uillity which gives to evening time its most delicious charm 
The lengthened shadows of the trees, softened as if reflec ted 


at de : : | seemed such sheer nonsense to be sitting tamely there, when | in still water, threw their carpet on the path the traveler: 
“I feel it quite a relief to get rid of them, I assure you,” | she was at a dance with more lovers than man could caleu- | pursued, and the light wind 


ore, as though it were i 
little and little they ceased 
side, ina ts " 

“ The Maypole lights are brilliant to-night,” said Edward, 
as they rode along the lane frem which, while the intervening 
trees were bare of leaves, that hostelry was visible. 

“ Brilliant indeed, sir,” returned Joe, rising in his stirrup 
to get a better view. Fe eh tte , and a fire 
glimmering in the best bed-chamber ! hy, what company 
can this be for, 1 wonder!” 

“« Some benighted horseman wending toward London, and 
deterred from going on to-night by the marvelous tales of my 
friend the highwayman, I suppose,” said Edward. 

“ He must be « horseman of good quality to have such ac- 
commodations. Your bed too, sir—!" 

“No matter, Joe. Any other room will do for me. But 
come—there 's nine striking. We must push on.” 

They cantered forward at as brisk a pace as Joe's charger 
could attain, and in the little copse where 
he had left her in morning. Edward dismounted, gave 
his bridle to his companion, and walked with a light step 
toward the house. 

A female servant was waiting at a side gate in the garden- 
wall, and admitted him without delay. He hurried along the 


by 


| terrace-walk, and darted up a flight of broad steps leading into 


walls were ornamented with 
rusty suits of armor, antlers, of the chase, and such 
like garniture. Here he paused, but net long; for as be 
looked round, as if expecting the attendant to have follewed, 








whenever he comes here I have a crow to pluck with him. 
Good night!” 
Having uttered these words with great sweetness of man- | 


and 


t whose dark hair next moment 


and wondering she had not done so, a ® 

he Resustelen Almost 
at the same instant @ heavy hand was laid upon her arm, 
Edward felt himself thrust away, and Mr. Haredale stovd 
between them. 


He regarded the young man sternly without removing his 
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hat; with one hand clabped bie Sloce, end’ wieh the other, in | ELEGIAC STANZAS. || all yet done not even bearing the proportion of a seratch on 


“ It is neither generous, nor honorable, nor the act of a 
true man, sir,’ retorted the other, “to tamper with the 
affections of a weak, trusting girl, while you shrink, in your 
unworthiness, from her and protector, and dare 
not meet the light of day. More than this I will not say to 
you, save that I forbid you this house, and require you te be 


: 
ij 


“You have dune that, sir,” answered Mr. Haredale, | 


“which must be undone. You have tied a lover’s-knot here | 
which must be cut asunder. Take good heed of what I say. | 
Must. I cancel the bond between ye. I reject you and all | 
your kith and kin—all the false, hollew, heartless stock.” 


- de. cir,”” cai " } 
—_ oe May he . oe — thy soul’s deep thirst with Life's clear waters, | 


torced us on this secret course, 


our wish, and far more fereign, sir, te us than you. I am not | 


a false, a hollow, or a heartless | 
who poorly venture on these injurious terms, inst | 
truth, po flee wm the shelter whereof I oars Me some just | 
now. You shall not cancel the bond between us. I will not | 
abandon this pursuit. I rely upon your niece's truth and | 
honor, and set your influence at nought. I leave her with a 
confidence in her pure faith, which you will never weaken, | 
and with 20 concern but that I do not leave her in some gen- | 
tler care.” 


With that, he pressed her cold hand to his lips, and once | 


more encountering and returning Mr. Haredale’s steady look, 
withdrew. 


explained what had passed, and renewed all that young gen- 
tleman’s with tenfold aggravation. They rode 
back to the Maypole 
ved at the door with heavy hearts. 

Old John, who had 
as they rode up, shouting Hugh, was out directly, and 
said with great importance as he held the young man’s stirrup, 

“He's comfortable in bed—the best bed. A thorough 
gentleman ; the amilingest, affablest gentleman I ever had to 
do with.” 





“Who, Willet?” said Edward, carelessly, as he die- | 


mounted. 
“ Your worthy father, sir,” replied Joha. “ Your honora- 
ble, venerable father.” 


“What does he mean?” said Edward, looking with a| 


mixture of alarm and doubt at Joe. 
“ What do you mean?” said Joe. “ Don't you see Mr. 
Edward does n't understand, father 1” 


A few is to Jon, as he mounted his horse, sufficiently Scarce hath your idol from your side de 
: 


without exchanging a syllable, and arri- |, 
from behind the red curtain | 


|, with instruments for digging wells. The Pacha has recently, || 


BY MRS. J. H. SCOTT. || the skin to the entire diameter 


Ayo We have as- 
Died, in Towands, Pa. April 8th, Helen Mar, wife of Mahlon C,Mer- *¥redly not even got a at p 


t, since not 
’ 


youngest daught one twenty-thousandth of s ter is as yet 
myeciren val Col. Joragh Kingery, appa St youre pummel. The postion, then, is curious and unique wo 
; —— > Se which we may arrive by the auger of the earth piercer. It 
one pee een. + “reel should be applied on both sides of the , afid as near as 
The fields have yielded 1 1. _ be at the same point. Various new bodies as yet un- 
Fer the green vesture which so the eye. nown may become visible by this process, the abodes of the 
i ing shrubs fai =e the savri and the megatherion deeper developed ; and if our 
A thrilling welcome to the bright'ning hours ; | know is rare and curious from the bodies bared to our 
Soft strains of music every breeze is i view in small jon as yet explored, who shall affix the 
And clouds of fragrance from the forest bowers. | limit to the ite rarities that may yet spring forth, the 
Little thou heed ‘st it, stricken bride and mother, friendly gnomes of earth that shall mingle with men, and 
W rapt in thy shreud—earth’s winter now is thine ; supply more than even the fancy’s tasking ,—indicating in the 
Brg ings thou ‘st seen—thou 'It ne’er beheld another | operations of science that truth far exceeds in wonderment 
- ill Heaven's enonmber'd qiosise €0 aoe ae | the force of fiction. 
warm, unsullied heart ce its , ere eey we 
b Re voah ante ecules ae’ |, * This was found at Acton, 306 yards deep. 
No glance of thine shall answer Love's fond greeting, | 
| Gentlest and best—thy race on earth is o'er. i 
Gone from us hast thou, in thy young existence 
Beloved and lovi i "ad ur 


= 
E 
As 
Hy 
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For The New-Yorker. 
THE STARS. 
‘The Stars are the Scriptures of Heaven.'—Bulwer. 


Of cares which ever from Time's hand deth fall ; Ogg. ay GR kay Seem 


Of the Night’ 
Gone while the morning of thy hopes was brightest, ight’s alphabet, 
| While blessi o'er thy every path were ; | And read thy faith by the torch of Mars, 
Gone while thy step amid earth's was lightest, In the firmament set. 
ne re Hl In their meaning glow a lesson is given, 
en! beloved! couldst not dream, while living, ) ‘For the 8 child, the Scriptures of He ‘y 
| What anguish thy untimely fate must bring pease cian Ape te = 
Some doating hearts—to Life's bright pi giving Yon lights that fondly beam on each other 
The unvaryi of the raven's wing Are all emblems of Love ; 
| 


O'er thee have amen doape eon wild sorrow, 

As fall but once upon dust : } 
Such as can scarce one ray of comfort borrow | 
| Frem the rich treasures ef a heavenly trust. 


And thou mayst learn to cherish thy brother 
From examples abeve. 
Thus the dead lump of life they piously leaven, 


1 Yet why beside thine ashes fondly li ‘ For the Stars, my child, are the Scriptures of Heaven.’ 
When Reason speake—Death's cold, fingers Kindly at last will they beckon up 


The worn spiri: to rest, 
And at the feast of the Lamb to sup, 
With the ransomed and blest, 
When the scroll of the sky shall be rent and riven : 


Keeps not the gem that made thy form so hie : 

It hath a brighter, holier, higher dwelling, 

Boundless, eternal, f by God’s own hand, 
Where day and night, the cherub choir is swelling 
A ‘welcome home’ to many a pilgrim band. 





ingore I 

This vain, pain grief? We feel thou art not there, | 
| 

| 


i | *For the Stars, my child, are the Scriptures of Heaven.’ 


Sweet angel, thou art with the ransom'd daughters 


Of our dear Lord, rejoicing in his sight; | August, 1od0. Gravcus. 





with the wreath whose flowers are bathed in | From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 


Happier, oh! happier far, than when in beauty [light | FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
Thou stord’st thy lov'd one’s manly form beside, |, Small patterns, stripes and checks wili be fashonable this 
Whispering to him the vows of love and duty : | season, in mourning dresses: and for the promenade, pop- 
For now thou art the blessed Savior’s Brive. lins, brochees, watered silks, Parmure prairie, in ya 
|| chee flowers, on light green ecru, or lilac grounds ; orientales, 
pou de soie, fleur-de-lis ; velvet ailes de mouche, is the pret- 
tiest novelty, and derives its name from possessing the soft- 
ness of velvet with lightness and variety of its tints; the ar- 
mure recaile is also admired. Tight sleeves cannot be con- 
sidered very general, in light materials they will not be ad- 
mitted ; flounces are not much in favor, skirts continue to be 
made long, and the bodies are still pointed. Fancy bead but- 
cee eee pe wos conita oft? ! tons are ~_ used on all bail dresses, and it is expected 
. » cease, 5 . ~ | they will be fashionable on redingots this season. For ball 
All bliss, all knowledge, doth it — ~* pn A crapes, gauzes, watered siiks, with double and treble 
. | skirts, guimp trimmings, marabouts, and flowers ornament 
a la Greque, and the short sleeves full 
has been very fashionable in Paris, whe- 
|| ther in velvet, satin, watered silk, crape, or lace dresses, or- 
|| namented with diamonds or flowers. Redingets of silk are 


And dost thou, in thy far-off home of glory, 
| Still think of those who were on earth so dear ’ 
Lingers in memory Life's short, fitful story, 
"Mid the high joys of that eternal sphere ? 
\ Yes: Love is quenchless, deathless, ne’er-forgetting ; 
! Heaven its home, for God himself is love : 
A sun which riseth, but hath ne'er a setting ; 
A thought which through all space and time doth move. 


| Fixed, and yet omnipresent, like Hts spirit, 


And all the Past its pow: 
Oh, ye sad mourners, bowed and broken-hearted, 


Lift heads ! redemption di eth nigh t _ them, the co 
ift up your mpuon draweth n ber + 
Earth's mist but veils her form from mortal eye. 


RT ee in | trimmed with folds, edged by a narrow fringe, or with small 
Whee ache qubsalesion co Gate Sesiing  - chicorees. Scarfs of the same material as the dress, are 
"Tis time the chastenings of His h should cease. ! much admired in Paris, the ends are fringed, and the folds 


|| are confined on the shoulders; the are worn in silk, mousse- 
i line de laines, &c. Scarfs of shaded silk, orange glacec, are 
| trimmed with point d’Alencon; black lace scarfs, as well as 
| those of point lace, mechlin, muslin, china crape, and fau- 
|| lard, are all in fashion. 

PENETRATING THE Earta.—A recent work of Mr. Jo- | . pe 

| bard on French Manufactures, based on the Reports of 1839 ia Latest Fashions. —The London Court Journal of the 4th 
| is reviewed and condensed in the London Foreign Monthly || inst. publishes the following as the fashions for the then en- 
| for April. We extract from it the following: | suing week. Pe se hy op PARIS. - — 

Champollion states boldly that he was convinced that Mo- | Morning Negligé— ate. . a 


——e : : || cachemire, lined with sky blue marceline; sleeves a la pa- 
| ses, before passing into the Desert, had provided himself | fa, contiund to the wales by 0 oilk coed and samp of 


| point lace, trimmed with lilac satin ; violet plush slippers. 


To wean you from the ceres of life away, 
And lead you up, with souls subdued and lowly, 
The path which endeth in unclouded day. 








| 
} 
| Then will she whisper lessons sweet and holy, 
| 











“Why didn't you kpow of it, sir?” said John, opening || * the sussestion of the French, sent for an apparatus of this |" Warping Dress.—Robe of figured silk; Turkish shavl ; 


his eyes wide. “ How very singular! Bless you, he 's been | 


here ever since noon to-day, and Mr. Haredale has been hav- 
ing ® talk with him, has n't been gone an hour.” 
“ My » Willet !” 


“ Yes, sir, he told me so—a handsome, slim, upright gen- || 


tleman, in green-and-gold. In old room u er, 
sir,” said John, walking back into the road and i 
up at the widow. “ He has n't put out his candles I see. 
Edward glanced at the wi also, and murmur- 
ing that he had his mind—forgotten 
must return to on, mounted his horse again and rode 
away; leaving the Willets, father and son, looking at each 
other in mute astonishment. 





Hurts to Sick Wives.—A popular author has said: “I 

- i Shane 
for a long a. hb donne 
portance that females of all classes should reflect upon the 
distinction, and not abuse a privilege most readily granted 


am strongly of opinion that sick wives are 
a chensian, apireny dell 


description, and designs digging wells in the Desert, for the | Ma en tye ; ~ ; 
: | pe, ornamented with a long feather; Alge- 
cers. “In the Oasis of Ammon many || rian bracelets; handkerchief trimmed with lace. 
pierced wells ave extent igh antiquity. ny Evening Negligé.—Robe of rose color Tarlatane, em- 
| nation, the Chinese, has used the sound for this purpose for | | ova. a in mecbtiais Gatibien; teuthe ond eabote of paint 
] & very long period. bie ¢ method hes a on ! lace; black lace mittens ; hair ornamented with moss roses. 
| Feunse, end wo belave Ste aatep euneete, old spirit | "Evening Full Drese—Robe of Pekin de Chine; head- 
| of Jobard cnggens fixing tele Dosing tmpoments at the beet dress of sapphires and diamon¢s, the bow of the hair confined 
| tom of the mines Guanoixuato, in Mexico, which are 1,800 | ~ 404 Pe sidicah enasen'’ leandhesebiel slabie tal 
| feet from the surface; + Bo oy store Say exe 4} y a band of p y . y trimmed 
vated to 1,200 or 1,500, thence to dese seve: ousand | ey zy —_—* . . 
| feet, either by the Chinese method, or the Artesian bore. | PR age po hey or weak Oe eee < ° ~~ 
Amid the expectations a Rm mage _ — M. | is not easy to analyze this sentiment. It has in it wonder, 
eed, a0 to the recut from cp com i terror, curiosity and incredibility. It is a great—great les- 
obard epee we Hgning @ ee... oinseel, a | son. No living tongue can say so much as those closed, pale, 
| Ceci vice a Te ren eat io, | ice-cold lips—and they have smiled, jested, commanded. 
| drogen, and the 8 gems prese rom oxydation | Riche wéate have tellen irom them! 
by the depth from the surface at which amass’ F ® 
pose, and stirring u the extinct volcanos, pent within the | ; 
earth, to gain Such gestion from them. Taking weer et A Sinuts.—Impure people resemble streams, which de 


| convenience of trave 








' 











them, if exercised within the bounds of moderation,” 


t excavation as the indication of the extent into the || posit their mud only where they wind their way between re- 
epidermis of the earth o which we have progressed, we find J sisting irregular banks, 
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TIPPECANOE. 
BY C.F. HOF p. HOFFMAN. 
Anp let them shat their senses up 
Against the truth who can— 
The Se whe have de teased 
The general grief to ban: 
ho Male sentte her Fansiines— 
His countrymen THE MaN! 
yee gentleman, 
As od Se 
cer fou ington, 
oe tl the land 
t 
Though many benned ront few. 
t the land which still can mourn 
T men of other da 
Albeit a dwarfed and d race 
Would stint them of their praise ; 
Would stint those hearts of generous blood 
Those ways are not their ways. 
His mind—it was a Patriot’s mind ! 
The narrew-souled ma ~ 
Atw y he 7 a ae ) 
In heart 


He was so rich, if lent a glow 
To every mental part. ¢€ 
His country, she was ail to him, 
The man of days past— 
Since first his yuees p stirred 
At Wayne's wild e-blast, 
Till when he breathed in death for her 
oe prayer which was his last. 


words !—what charging cheer, 


1st and 6th, “‘ Waver not,” which of course every body pre- 
sent saw to be a stroke at the indecisive character of the mo- | 


rest.” 
’ ARRIVAL or Mr. Sraras. — the in the | 
steamship Columbia, recently arrived in his port, was 


countryman, Mr. Sparks, the principal ebject of whose 
age to Europe was to procure original materials relating to 
| the history of America. We once | bey eee 
more than answered his expectations. He has been 
ener en nani, cae Se Saar Se ee 
stantl in making researches in public effices 
and thearles’ef Englend and France. By the courtesy of 
the Governments of both these countries, Mr. S. has been 
allewed freely to examine the manuscripts in the diferent de- 
ments which relate to the history of America, and te 
~ copies taken of all such papers as were deemed by him 
ir historical character. His inquiries have | 


tit 


| tenpernene in their 


taken much pains to ascertain the 


| are glad to learn that these are numerous and well preserved. | 


| Frome the public archives, as well as from the British Mu- 
|| seum, and the Royal Library in Paris, he has procured copies — 


| of some curious and highly interesting manuscripts relative 
| to the first settlements of this country. On a former occa- | 
| sion Mr. S. was engaged abroad 





Wee baling for the right, 


a 2 ag 


ene 
Which sealed his speech that night ? 

He was a t 
A ie and a true ; 

The last, perchance, of that high race h 
Which once the broad land grew 

That primal growth which springs but of once 

rom out a soil that’ 8 new. 


God's b! 
1301 on 


God's 
hate | tear Jy sod that covers him 
fore nsward grows! 
Sleep on, old chief ! thy countrymen 
ill guard thy last repose. 


| 
New-York American. | 


Inisnwoxes.—Amid the want so often attendant upon the | 
young and thoughtless marriages of the Irish peasantry, it is 
wenderful to note how closely beart clings to heart. Poverty, 
the most severe and prolonged, rarely creates disunion, and 
still more rarely se The fidelity of the Irish wife is 
proverbial: she will endure laber, hunger, and even ill usage, 








riage vow. We have known casesin abundance. “ He beat 
ried from the service of an old friend; ‘‘ he beat me, ma’am, 
long ago; but I never thought more of it since. And yet that 
did n’t hurt me half so much as his saying that maybe little 
Ned wasn’t his; that’s the heart in me intirely ; 

I know he did a’t mane it, and that it was the temper 
that spoke in him—the weary on it for temper! I've known | 
nething but hardship since I married him; but I did n’t com- | 
plain of that; we both expected nothing else; and I don't 
mind a hasty stroke, for it’s hard on him to see us wanting | 
petato, and he wet and weary—an ould man before his 
time with the slavecy ; me te! kyo apogee Lidaped 
early, to sleep off the hunger, yet often it’s too teasing on | 


the child, and wakes hi in spite of me, and I know | 
the face of the oe vates his father. I know | 
all that; pak 4. I'd follow him 

the gates of death, if thet world save him on bowr's pein; 


aie * oe he does knuw it—I’m sure he does; 
he me this morning on his fasting breath, leaving , 
masther, | 


a as mae Bah of potatoes for me, and saying 
w strength for eighteen ordered 
rage ae Ey | ap arm ae The love’s | 


his heart as strong as ever; but the misery, ma’am, often | 
heardens the man, while it saftens the woman. He didn’t 
mane it, and he knows it’s not true; but it’s hard to listen | 
to such a word as that. He was my first love, and he'll be | 
my last. None ef us can tell what's before us; but I'd go 
all my trouble over again if it would do him any service.” 

S. C. Hall’s Ireland. 
Wirt us Caoosixe Texts. —A young 
of James I, being to hold 


disturbance he had met with and the talk it occasioned, that 
he complained to the Archbishep of Canterbury, who imme- 


sent for the young man to him for what he 
tnd done In the course tf Ob exiiipuas With canal 
the 


fi 


cae +g 


his , then! 
on his memory | 


to an almost incredible extent, rather than break the mar- | 
me,” said a pretty, weeping girl, not nineteen, who had mar- | 





wits. The results have been seen in the works which he | 
ee dens published. [Boston Daily Advertiser. 


——_ 

Woopex Saors.—A manufactory sadots was attached te the 
back mill, and sold for five-pence and six-pence a pair for (se 
| largest size, and half that amount for those suited to children. 
Sarely the introduction ef these wooden shoes would be a 
great accession to the comforts of the Irish peasantry, as well 
| as a new branch of empleyment in their manufacture. An | 
| expert Flemish workmen can finish a pair within an hour, end | 


4 
with care they will last fer three months. Four pair of thick 
woollen secks to be worn calling with them cost cighteen- | 


|) pence, so that, for four s' rman might be dry x24 
comfortably shod for twelve vvoy Jot og In winter, especially, } 
| and in wet weather, or when working in moist ground, 
are infinitely to be preferred, and al 
| clumsy, ( , in this respect, the Flemish are superior 
| to the French, ) it i is, at least, as graceful as the half-naked 
foot and clouted shoe of the Irish laberer. I doubt much, | 
however, whether the people, though ever so satisfied of | 
| their advantages, would get over their association of ‘ arbi- 
| trary power and brass mency’ with the use of ‘ wooden shoes.’ 
| 











f Duxe or Wet tinctox.—The Courrier du Midi states that 
the police had arrested at Beziers an individual, who accord- 
| ing to his account was the sub-officer Cantillon, who was tried 


Wellington, and was acquitted. 

The pretended Cantillon was the bearer of an extract said | 
to be taken from N "s will, in which the Emperor | 
expresses his opinion 
sassinate Wellington as this oligarque had to send him (Na- 
poleon) to perish on - w rock of St. Helena, or to shoot Mar- 
shal Ney contrary to the itulation of Paris, and for this 
reason Saedien te him 10,000f. 

Tho potender Cenditen tend Qup'd Geo. Bertrand’s name 
to this extract. This individual was likewise in pessession 
of a decoration which he nded to have received from the | 
Emperor in the hundred The official seal belonging to 


do Mapes of Catieee, up ana 


which he | 
seb alichesdinaie dan taal in his possession 
“ This affair,” continues the Courrier du Midi, T, pevuniens 
to produce interesting revelations.” _ 
HYMN 
BY JOMN PIERFONT. 
SUNG AT THE FUNERAL SOLEMBITIES AT BOSTOS. 
Robed in sackcloth, dark and deep, 
And with ashes on our head, 
Fatuer, we have come to weep 
thy cold and lonely bed. 
= never shall the druam— 
er shall the savage yell 
ay disturb thy slumber come : 
Oh! thou st but too well! 
8 from thy home afar ; 
Teun heme the closing day 
Hangs the holy evening star— 
Cuizrratn, such thy setting ray! 


To th in the West 

Lidl rss o Metion’s oppo: 
PatTriet, thou hast sunk to rest ; 
Thou hast set, no more to rise. 
RULER, thou hast left a place 
Cc i thee -y+,\ — 2 
HRISTIAS, throu s 
One fo given dove near Ile own. 








Womax.— Woman, says Matthew Henry, was made of the 
rib out of the side of m; not made out of his head, to 
ey A ghar teeieter Pocre upon by him— _ 
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, been principally devoted to the period a but | 
he has likewise 
sources of American History previously to that period. We | 


more tha a year in the same 


the shape may be | 


Ccriovs ARREST OF A SOI-DISANT ASSASSIN OF THE | 
at Paris in 1815 for an attempt to assassinate the Duke of 


Cantillon had as much right to as- 


SOVEREIGNS OF THE WORLD. 


Enoranp... Victoria I. born 1819. 
France... .Louis —— L. born 1873. 


Cara. ....Taru-K 

Russia... . Nicholas I. 1790. 
Bevaiwm... I. born 1790. 
Prussia. ...W IV. born 1795. 


Avsrria....Ferdinand L. born 1793. 

Sraun......Maria Isabella Louisa I. born 1830. 
Portvoat.. Maria de Gloria I. born 1819. 

Swepen ...Charles John I. (Bernadotte) — — eaves. 
Turxar...Abdel Mehed, the Unfortunate, born 

Hotcayp.. William I. bern 1775. 


I 

Rates or Ivrensst.—The following are the rates of in- 
terest in the States and Territories of the Union, together 
|| with the punishment of usury. It is « valuable statement, 
| and should be preserved : 
| Maine, 6 per cent—forfeit of the debt or claim. 
| OEE SSE SEE AERA Se 
| omeunt unlawGally then 
Vermont, 6 per 
Massachusetts, 








cent—recovery in action with costs. 
6 per cent—forfeit of three fold the usury. 
 —~ * “lara malian tne aera 


of the 
a, 6 cent—furfeit of the whole debt. 
| New-York, 7 per cent—forfeit of the whele debt. 
New-Jersey, 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole debt. 


'- Pennsylvama, 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole debt. 
Delaware 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole debt. 
Maryland, 6 per cemt—on Tobacco contracts 8 per cent. 

| Usurious contracts void. 

| Vieuiele, © per qnse= Gente deste So anny Sep. 

! North-Carolina,6 per cent. Contrects for usury void— 

§ Oh Sapte Bo wn. 

South-Carolina, 7 per cent—forfeit of interest and premi- 
um taken, with cests to debtor. 
u | Georgia, 8 per cent—ferfeit of three times the u sury and 


Alabama, 8 per cont—forfeit of interest and usury. 
Missiseippi, 8 per cent—by contract as high as 1@—usury 
in actien of debt. 

Louisiana 5 per cent—back interest 6—conventional as 

| high as 10—beyond contract void. 

Tennessee, 6 per cent—usurious contracts void. 

Kentucky, 6 per cent—usury may be recovered with cost. 

Ohio, 6 per cent—usurious contracts void. 

; Indiana, 6 per cent—on written agreement may go as high 
as 10—penalty of usury, a fine of double the excess. 

| Illinois, 6 per cent—three feld amount of the whole in 

| terest. 


Missouri, 6 cent—by agreement as high as 10—if be- 
|, yond, forfeit of the whole interest due, and the usury due. 

Michigan, 7 per cent—forfeit of the usury taken, and one 
fourth the debt. 

Arkansas, 6 per cent—by agreement any rate not higher 
than 10. Amount of usury recoverable, but contracts void. 

Florida, 8 per cent—forfeit of interest and excess in case 

usury. 

Wisconsin, 7 per cent—by agreement not over 12—forfeit 
| treble the excess. 

On debts and judgements in favor of the United States, in- 
———— 


| New Pas or Cou 
, were 


“ 





' 


[sane 


| the other sex whom the first would be willing to marry. The 
President, in addition to the restraints of his own sense of 
| honor, was to be put under a solemn of eternal se- 


t Prarens,—In Flacourt's History of yy is the 
|| following beautiful prayer, said to be used by the 
fe fee 

“O Eternal! have mercy ann, Losemee dow gaeiing 
| away. Slcdahe! tome tom vee 


“Lit! ecaune dra migh 10 the grave 0 * 


if 


| because I am in darkness. © All Bounteous! hme, yall 
peor. O All Sufficient! because I am nothing 
———— 


|| Yorx.—A woman who must have been nearly ninety years 
i , and almost bent double, ons taf followed 


|| of age 


ted ; cn in reply toa gentleman who 
“ssid she haul known and nursed General fuwteen otto 
was an tere sg cane 2 Peewee ote 


| 
nT 
|| Iscipert punino tue Fowerat Procession ix New- 
| 
| 
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SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1841. 


A Lesson of Moderation.—We remark a statement in the 
North Carolina Whig papers that Hon. John Owen of that 
State was tendered the nomination for Vice President by the 
Harrisburg Convention in December, 1839, but positively 
declined it. Had he accepted, he would now be President 
of the United States for nearly four years ensuing. 

This statement carries us back to the days and doings of 
that Convention, of which we were an observer. It assem- 
bled, if we mistake not, on the 4th of December, and was \ 
organized. On the evening of the 5th, after much delibera- 
tion, comparison of views, calculation ef relative strength, 
&c. the Delegates from New York, Vermont, and one small 
State, which had thus far voted for Gen. Scott, decided the 
exciting main question by casting their votes for Harrison. 
ley did this in the conviction that, in the state of feeling 
actually existing toward the several candidates, Gen. Har- 
rison’s name afforded the safest and strongest rallying point 
in the nation. The result was announced to the Convention 
about 10 o'clock on Thursday evening by Gov. John Owen of 
North Carolina, Chairman of the Committee of Conference— 
himself an ardent and efficient advocate of Mr. Clay's nomi- |) 
nation, and by no means as well pleased with the result as 
were the Pennsylvania spectators in attendance, whose ac- 
clamations shook the edifice. The Convention immediately 
adjourned. 

The succeeding night was one of great anxiety. The ex- 
citement had been naturally waxing stronger and stronger 
every hour from that of assembling. The friends of Mr. 
Clay's nominatien—who were in numbers very nearly half 
he Convention, and in talent and distinction a still more 
considerable propertion—had throughout cherished a san- 
cuine assurance that their faverite must eventually be select- 
ed as the candidate for President. They considered his | 
talents, his public services, his standing in the public regard, |) 
and his position in the Whig party, such that no other man 
should be dreamed of for President. They considered the || 
advocacy of another—without disparagement to the claims HI 
or services of that other—a grievous wrong, and a sert of | 
dereliction from the Whig cause, or at least from good i 
faith to its most eminent champion. Especially wes this 4 
feeling cherished by the delegates from the Southern and 
South-Western States. In this feeling many of the Dele- | 








gaics—those of them who slept at all—repaired to their | for Albany that day, The Eastern division opened on Mon- 
couches on the night of Gen. Harrison's informal nomination. || day, but business at Albany was embarrassed by the high 


The morning broke on a calmer state of feeling ; but it was |! 


still apprehended by many that an effort would be made to | on Monday amounted to $6,362 89. 


reverse the informal decision. But this fear gradually died | 
away; and now for the first time a thought was turned toward 
the nomination for the Vice Presidency. Those who had | 
voted for Gen. Harrison were solicitous that a candidate for | 
the second office should be selected from the South and the 
ardent friends of Mr. Clay—in short, that these should select 
whatever prominent Whig should be to them most accepta- | 
ble. In this epirit, believing that the vote of North Carolina 
might be secured for the Whig ticket more surely than any 
other considerable Southern State, they proposed, to take 
whatever man the Delegation from that State should select, 
and suggested Ex-Gov. Owen and then Gov. Dudley. But 
the Carolinians and the Southern delegates generally were so 
sincerely apprehensive that the disappointment of the un- 
doubting expectations of their constituents that their favorite 
would be nominated for President must operate to disorgan- 
ize the Whig party and paralyze its efforts, that they declined 
the responsibility of selecting a candidate. Gov. Owen de- 
clined receiving it. At this juncture, the name of John Tyler 
was suggested, and eagerly approved by several distinguishe 
delegates—such as the venerable Peter R. Livingston of this 
State, Dr. Darlington of Pa., &c. There was an instantane- 
eus and hearty concurrence of opinion in favor of his nomin- 
ation—Virginia alone standing mute, from motives of deli- 
cacy. A ballot was had through the Committee of Confer- | 
ence, and every State cast its full vote for John Tyler—Vir- 
ginia alone declining to vote. It was now signified to Mr. 
Tyler that his acceptance would probably heal all heart-burn- 
ings and unite the whole party in an enthusiastic, determined 
support of the ticket. Mr. T. responded in substance that 
the honor was wholly unexpected to him—that, regarding his 
position as a delegate in and an officer of the Convention, he 
woold have preferred that another had been selected as its 
candidate—but he was devoted to the Whig party, and was 





and received with a thrill of enthusiasm and a tempest of ac- 
clamation ; and frem that moment all fear of schism or op” 
pugnation was cast to the winds. 

Such were the circumstances attending the nomination of 
John Tyler for Vice President; and the lesson we would de- 
duce from it is one of moderation and hope. Mr. Tyler, who 
consented at some sacrifice of feeling to take the nomination, 
is now President of the United States for nearly a full term ; 
and the delegates from the South, which believed itself called 
to give up every thing in the formation of the ticket, have in 
truth secured every thing—not the man of their first choice, 
but one who in principle, feeling, associations, every thing, is 
one of themselves. Shall not the lesson be remembered ? 

—{ 

Cornecticut.—The Official Canvass of the votes cast at 
the recent Election in Connecticut gives the following results, 
Governor .. Wm.W. Ellsworth .26,986 Francis Nicoll . . .21,388 

i Ellsworth i 


Scauering 463. over Nicoll, 5,598 ; over all, 5,135. 
Lieut. Gov.Charles Hawley. ..26,832 Benj. Pinney....21,373 | 


ing 529. Haw! P , 5,459; over all, 4,930. 
Scattering awley over 5,4 ooo 


Treasurer .Hiram Rider...... 26,898 Edwin | 
Scattering 889. Rider ever Benjamin, 5,931; over all, 5,042. | 
Secretary .Royal R. Hinman. .26,867 Rob. §. Hinman . .21,328 


Scattering 526. Hinman over Hinman, 5,539 ; over all, 5,013. 
Co’ ptroller.Henry Kilbourn. . .26,958 John De Witt. . .21,370 
Scattering 481. Kilbournover De Witt, 5,588; over all, 5,107. 
Scat. 


Districts. Memsers or Concress. 
I. Joseph Trumbull. ..5,14% Thomas H. 3,867 67 
II. Wm. W. Boardman.6,225 Charles A. Ingersoll .5,234 242 
Ill. Thos. W. Williams .3,236 Erastus Coit.......-. 2,565 17 
IV. Thos. B. Osbern....4,089 Wm. 8. P: ~---3,269 18 
V. Troman Smith......3,993 John C. Smith, Jr... .3,157 58 
VI. John H. Brockway. .4,421 Ch. F. Cleveland....3,076 106 


— 


Total... Whig... .26,806 Opposition... .21,168 508 
Whig majority............ 5,638. 


* 399 of those returned as‘ Scattering’ were for Edward Benjamin. 
The official vote for Governor by Counties is as follows: 





Counties. 1841—Eliswerth. Niles. 1841—Elleworth Niles. 
Hartford County......5194 3860 6045 4687 
New-Haven “ ......4520 4160 | 
New-London “ ...... 3241 3068 
Fairfield © wewead 4079 4000 
Windham ceeds 2343 2387 
Litchfield Wo seses 3996 4843 
Middlesex @ ccocse te 2277 
Tolland © ceeus 1734 1561 

UNE cccace coccoeee 21,388 30,555 25,989 
Elisworth’s majority ...... - 5,598 Do ..4,572 


———— — 
New-York Canals.—The Western division of the Erie 
Canal opened en Saturday the 24th, and boats left Buffalo 


water in the River and basin. The tolls received at Albany 


Martix Duratpz, Naval Officer at New-Orleans, vice 
Henry D. Peire. 


Marshals. 
Tuomas W. Newton, for the District of Arkansas. 
Postmasters. 
Jous G. Miter, at Columbus, Ohie. 


Jostis Botrenrieip, for the District of Illinois. 
Land ere— Receivers. 
Races Guicp, at Jac , Missouri, vice Felix G. Allen. 
Natuay Wessten, at Nachitoches, Louisiana, vice 
Laurents. 


. Sropparp Jupp, at Green Bay, Wisconsin, vice L. T. 
‘case. 
Joszern C. Hawks, at Burlington, Iowa, vice Verplanck 
Van Antwerp. 
Levi Stervine, Receiver of Publie Moneys for the dis- 
trict of lands subject to sale at Muskoday, in the Territory 
of Wisconsin, vice Paschall Bequette. 
Registers. 
Wii™ Ross, at Burlin lowa, vice Enos Lowe. 
Panaccete Potter, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, vice A. B. 
Morton. 
Surveyors. 


Joun Vg iocs, at Pittsburg, Pa., vice Robert H. Kerr. 
rt 


From Washington.—President Tytxr received the Di- 
plomatic Body on Saturday last at 2 o’cleck at the Presi- 
dent’s Mansion. The British Minister, Mr. Fox, being 
kept away by indisposition, M. Bepisco, the Russian Min 
ister appeared at the head of the Corps. We give the Ad 
dress with the Reply. The Intelligencer says that nothing 
could be more appropriate or in better taste than the Presi- 
dent’s remarks to the several members of the Body as they 
were successively presented. 

M. BODISCO’S ADDRESS. 
(TRANSLATED.)} 

Mr. Presipext: The United States having been eud- 
denly deprived of its supreme head, the Constitution has in- 
vested you with the Chief Magistracy of the Union. 

The Diplomatic Corps has the honor to appear before you, 
Mr. President, for the purpose of expressing through me, its 
organ, its concern in the melancholy event which has so un- 
expectedly removed General Harrison from the hopes of 
the American People. The Diplomatic Corps hastens also 
to offer up ite vows, Mr. President, that your Administration 
may be distinguished by the maintenance of all the existing 
friendly relations, and by a constant increase in the prosperity 
of the United States. 

The Diplomatic Corps embaces this opportunity, Mr. 
President, to assure you of its earnest desire to merit yeur 
confidence and esteem. 

THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY. 

Mr. Minister: In my character of Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, and in the name of the People thereof, I have 
to return to the Diplomatic Corps, whom you on this occasion 








Two lines of packet boats leave Syracuse and Bufialo re- 


Steamboat to New-Haven.—The steamboat New-Haven | 
after the 3d of May will leave this City at 6 A. M. and New- | 
Haven at 1 P. M. of every day but Sundays. 


ficalie= - Frat 

G7” The ice cleared out of the St. Clair River oa the 21st 
and the fleet of vessels which had collected at Detroit stated 
on the 22d for the Upper Lakes. 


represent, my acknow nts for their expression of con- 


| dolence on account of the bereavement which this country 


has so recently sustained in the death of its late lamenied 


spectively every morning and evening. Fare through, $5 75. | and illustrious President. I take occasion, at the same time, 
——_- || to give the assurance that my most earnest desire, as his con- 


| stitutional successer, will be to maintain and cherish the 
friendly relations which now so happily subsist between our 
respective countries, 
he People of the United States regard their own prosper- 
ity as intimately connected with that of the entire family of 
nations, and the cultivation of the feelings of mutual amity as 
Oo Eka  etentng Se egeien oe 
I sincerely desire that the residence of the Diplomatic 





GF” The Railroad from Canandaigts to Rochester now 
runs two trips each way per day; time, two hours. 
— a - 


OF Rev. Charles White of Oswego, N. Y. has been elect- 
ed President of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ia., in 
place of the lamented Dr. Baldwin. 


I 

(7 The new Methodist Church in Jehn-st. was dedicated 
on Tuesday afternoon. Services by President Bangs and 
Bishop Hedding. 

i Hon. John C. Calhoun was at Athens, Gee. on the 
13th ultimo, on his way to visit his son in Alabama. He 
was tendered, but ferced to decline, the compliment of a 
public dinner. 


0 Mrs. M. S. Gove, the female lecturer on Physiology 
and Physical Education, is lecturing at Philadelphia with de- 





| 





|| cided success. She has lectured several times to mixed 


audie nees. 
—_——EE 
Treaty with Portugal.—The National Intelligencer of | 
Wednesday contains a Proelamation by President Trix, | 
making public a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation ratified | 
at Washington on the 23d of April by Daniel Webster, Sec- | 
retary of State, and the Portuguese Minister, Joaquin Cesar _ 
de Figaniere ¢ Morad. The Treaty is published at length in 





ready to serve it in uny way that its friends should deem ne- 


both Portuguese and English. 





Corps near this Government may prove every way 
to them—to accemplish which nothing shall be wanting on 
my own part. 

The President receives visiters en business daily between 
the hours of 16 and 12 o'clock. After the latter hour he 
receives visits of compliment, of friends, and of strangers 
who desire to be presented to him. The courtesy and ur- 
banity (habitual in him) with which he receives his fellew- 
citizens make the mest favorable impression on all who ap- 
proach him. [Nat. Int. 

~~ —<_—— 


> Hon. Walter Forward has accepted a complimentary 
dinner, tendered by the Members of the Bar of Pittsburg. 


A 
0 The Lancaster Intelligneer contradicts the reports of 
Gen. Jackson's insolvency, ‘ by autherity.’ 


a 

1 The legal voters of Thomaston, Maine, at their late 
annual meeting decided by a vote of 350 to 15 in favor of 
withdrawing licenses. , 

——~<_  —— 

IF The Cross-cut Canal, from the Pennsylvania Improve- 
ments at Beaver to those of Ohie at Akron, opened for navi- 
gation on the 11th, and goods from Philadelphia passed War- 
ren, Ohio, on the 12th ult. 

LL . 

i? A Convention of Business Men, and delegates repre- 
senting the great Producing and Manufacturing Interests 
of the Country, will assemble at Harrisburg, Pe. on the 
25th of May. 
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Vinerx1a.—We have returns of the recent Election from || Atasama.—Several changes have been made in the rival || OJ” Hoa. Jauns Detust, the late able Whig M. C. from 


about two-thirds of the State. We have only room for gene- 
ral results this week. They are as follows: There is a Whig 
gain of three Members of Congress—Barton in place of Lu- 
cas by 200 majority; Summers in place of Beirne, without 
opposition ; and (not positively certain) Stuart in place of 
Craig, by some 2 or 300 votes. On the other hand, the 
Whigs lose John Hill ia the Buckingham District—Hubbard 
beating him 12 or 14 votes. Taliaferro, Whig, and Coles, 
Opp. are reélected by small but increased majorities. 

The Whigs have reélected all their old Senators—three— 
and have pretty certainly gained Tunstall in place of Dyer 
from Pittsylvania, &c. which gives them 17 to 15 in the Sen- 
ate and blocks any game of instructions upon Senators Rives 
and Archer. It is possible that the Whigs have gained 
another Senator in the West. 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED. 
- Dist all 
Ll. Grorce B. Carr, 


Ill. Joux W. Jones, 
IV. Witt O. Geepe, 


I. Fraxcis Maciorr, 
VII. Wutiam L. Goes, 
VIII. Hexry A. Wisz, 
X. Jenx Teiiarerro, 
XI. Jenn M. Berrts, a 
XII. Taomas W.Guser, XIII. Liss Bares. 
XIV. Cornszat Powsit, XVI. James M. H. Beats, 
XV. R. W. Barton, gain. XXI. Lewis Steexaop. 
XVII. A.H. H. Stoart, gain. fi 


VI. Water 


* Mr. Beale is the regular candidate, but may be beaten by Harris 
or Williams—all opposition. 





| of the Whigs have been but Geo. J. M. Lewis. 
, Anii-Bank, || 
XIX. Geo. W. Summers, gain. IX. Rost. M. T. Huster. i a day for the Special Election, which will doubtless be held | 
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tickets for Congress in this State: Hon. Wm. Dellet, Whig, 
| has deelined standing for reélection in the Fifth, and Col. 
| Wm. D. Dunn has been substituted ; Jeremiah Clemens has 
, declined on the Opposition side, meeting strong opposition in 
| the ranks of his own party, who, believing that he had un- 
| fairly crowded off Hon. R. Chapman, resisted and called a 
‘new Convention. Mr. Clemens has though fit to decline 
| without awaiting its decision, and Mr. Chapman is the ac- 
| knowledged candidate. In the Second District, Hon. David 
Hubbard, who was nominated for reélection, peremptorily 
declined, and Gen. G. S. Houston has been selected. The 
antagonist tickets are now as fallows : 








Dist. Opposition. Whig. 
I. "Reuben Chapman, John T. Rather, 
II. George S. Houston, John M. Lewis, 
Ill. Winter W. Payne, . W. Crabb, 
+ IV. "Dixon H. Lewis, H w. — 
| V. Benjamin G. Shields, William D. n. 
i *Members of the late Congress. 


The Opposition candidates have all been regularly nemina- 


V. E. W. Hussarp, gain. | ated by Conventions, except Chapman, who will be ; as none 
Col. Dunn | 


was nominated by a meeting at Mobile ; the others in various 
ways. 
The Legislature meets in Extra Session on the 19th to fix 


‘early in May. There can be little doubt of the complete 





SENATORS || success of the Opposition ticket. 
Ee OE. Oe. - ee ee Oe Oe Fo ee ota ester Ui Mf Chlgrts 
Lancaster, &¢. ...--- . , W.—ne »|! a 
Loudoun, §¢.....---- Charles J. Faulkser, W.—no opp’atf | in this State takes place on the 3d of May. The following 
Nottoway, S¢ -..---- Louis C. Bouldin, Op. 40 maj. | are the rival candidates 
Rockingham, §-c....- Moffe: or Coots, Op. | Dict Counties. Whig. 
cameniaiadiaaan es | = = —— &e aw — John W. Da 
. | IL. Vigo, , &e. : m bo + Davis, 
pemiet Oppositien. || LIL. Jefferson, &c. Joseph L. White, “John Carr, 
a 1 i IV. Dearborn, &c. James H. Cravens, 
. deaunetar{ Dr. Davis, 
Fi prooke <pcrstceetsos77-2) Vv. Wayne, dic. Caleb B. Smith 
ne se wehg ee secenones 3 Jonathan M’Carty 
$[Backinghem, (gaia) ------ 2) Charles H. Test, 
scores (p=) sececeece | VI. Marion, &c. David Wallace, Nathan B.Palmer, 
mggrwreogoaues | VIL. Tippecanoe, &c. * S. Lane, John Bryce. 
AChshe ond Warne “lane 1) : —— jenry ryce 
1|Frederick, (1 gain)._22277g | 1 the Vth, Hon. Jas. Rariden, W., declines » reélection ; 
eae it gc lh 1 | a8 does Hon. Wm. W. Wick, V. B., in the VIth. In the 
lake of Wigh mare secececee 2 | IVth there is a quarrel among the Whigs, which will prebe- 
ale of Wight........---. «1! bly reelect Thomas Smith, V. B. 
King William ............ 1; 
— and Queen .......... 1 | Ruope Istasp.—The State Election in Rhode Island last 
Lunenburg <-ccr cesar 1 | Week as Bot contested by the friends ofthe late Adminisir- 
Madison .........-......1 | tiom; and, as the weather was very inclement, the vote was 
Marshall(gain)..........1 | remarkably light. The aggregates were very nearly as fol- 
Mecklocberg si sal — 
ae ee ee i Counties. Seat. Cra’n. Scat 
|Monengalia..-....-------2 | Providence County 1103 357 1093-.--108S Tal 
No b (BAIN) ~ -002 eo none ~ || "Newport “ = .. 456 cece 26 
seeeeeeees » Kent « ..304 1 298....994 20 
Nottoway.-~--+ -0----e ---1 |) Bristol « 201 2 301.... 299 3 
Page een TTL | Washington “2 404 3 405..-. 405 _ 45 
Petersburg, (gain) ....... 1 i Totals...... +. 2,568 63 2,551 2,517 235 


Powhatan, (gain) ........1 
Prince Edward, (gain) ....1 
Prince George 


' 


eee eee eeeeee 








Roskingham ........---.-2 | 

Rappahannock Shenandoah..........---. 

i i i, anedocnadsecdheottit 1) 

Rockbridge | Sussex 2-00 co ccee cove ecoo] | 

; i Tyler (gain) .....-...-..1 | 

Stafford ( gai Total, (so far) 6 
7 : ys 

Tetal (00 fat) ..--000ee 53 


In the House of Delegates, so far as we have returns, the | 
Whigs have gained 5 and lost 10—gaining Stafford by 5, 
Bath by 6, and Southampton, Fairfax and Monroe by larger | 
majorities. They lose Dinwiddie by 6, Powhatan by 5, Nel- | 
son by 6, Marshall by 26, Prince Edward by 32, Petersburg 
by 40, Frederick (1) by 60, Buckingham by 30, Caroline by 
75, ane Tyler by a small majority. (Votes in our next.) | 

We have a reperted Whig gain of 1 Delegate in Accomac | 
(im place of Gen. Bayly, ‘ Impracticable,’) but can trace it to | 
bo reliable authority. 

As the late House of Delegates stood 72 Whig to 62 Van 
Buren, if ne mere is gained on either side, there will be a tie. 
The probability is rather in favor of an Opposition majority ; 


but it is very doubtful which party will preponderate in Joint | 


$$ 
‘The Amzars Shark, or Oriental Observer,’ is the title of 
an English paper lately started at Smyrna. 


1) 
Prince William. ..........1 || 


* The vote of Newport is not perfect; the others are. 

The Whig State Officers and entire Senate are elected by 
similar majorities. The Assembly stands 52 Whig to 6 Op- 
| position. 

Another Insult to the American Flag by a British Man- 
of- War.—Captain Wyse of the Leonidas, at Baltimore from 
Rio de Janciro, states, that on the 16th of March, in lat. 
9 30 S. long. 35 47 W. he was fired into, and brought to, by 





|| the British sloop of war Rose; the boat sent on board, the 


papers demanded and examined, under the plea of supposing 
that she was a slaver. After detaining him for some time 
she was allowed to proceed. 


—— 
Shipping.—Massachusetts owns 526,000 tons shipping— 
, New-York 468,000—Maine 282,000—Maryland 119,000— 
Pennsylvania 112,000—Lowisiana 109,000. 
sensiaiilliianis 

0” The Legislature has appropriated out of the passenger 
fund $1,500 each tothe three public Dispensaries of this 
| City, provided there be any surplus of that fund on hand, as 
| we are confident there will be. They are required te keep 
on hand a supply of genuine matter, and furnish it gratuit- 
ously to all medieal applicants. 

econ So 

0 Maj, Burns, son of Scotland's glorious bard, has just 
returned from India, where he has been in service twenty-six 
years. He continues in the service and pay of the Govern- 
ment, and is in the factory commission, investigating the con- 
dition of the working classes neas Manchester. 











| 





Mobile District, Ala. declines a reélection. 
— OO 
0 The Ohio Fund Commissioners have effected a joan 
of $500,000. 


rr 
CF Amos Gustine of Juniata Co. has been nominated for 
, Member of Congress by the V. B. Convention in the Carlisle 


l District, Pa. in place of Hon. Wm. S. Ramsay, deceased. 


4 EE ———— 
| (G” Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Hon. John Forsyth and Hon. 
| A. Cuthbert arrived at Charleston, S. C., om the 21st inst. 
| from the North. 

Oc Mr. A. Brissane, the single-minded and enthusiastic 
advocate of the doctrine of ‘ Association,’ as originally set 
forth by M. Fourier, is delivering lectures on the subject at 





—____— 
F Thomas L. McElroy has been appointed by Mr. Cur- 
tis Deputy Collecter of Customs at Albany. 


sce + or Ree: 
James C. Churchsll, Esq. was on the 20th, elected Mayor 
ef the City of Portland, Me. by the Common Council. 
—= SO 
Alexander Troy, Esq. late Solicitor for the Fifth Judicial 


| District in North Carolina, died on the 20th March. 


—— 
New County.—A strong effort is now making for a new 
County, to consist of the towns of Prattsville, Lexington and 


| Windham, Greene Co. Middletown and Roxbury, Delaware 








i 


| 
\ 


| Co. and Blenheim, Broome and Conesville, Schoharie Co. 


The propesed County seat is Prattsville, 31 miles west of 
Catskill. Total population of the proposed County, 19,206 
EES 
(” Genesee and Otsego Counties are both in trouble 


Ping pore he | about County seats and County buildings. Some sections of 


' each wish merely to remove the latter from Batavia and 
| 


" 
i 


| 








Cooperstown respectively to more central locations ; others 


“Thomas Smith, | petition for an offset; others, again, for a divisien. The 


Legislature has referred the Otsego difficulty to the People 
of that County. 


Death of a Member of the Legislature.—Hon. Nathan 
Heaton, Member of Assembly from Cortland County, died 





| at his residence on Monday, the 19th inst. He left Albany 


im geod health on the 27th February, but was attacked by 
disease on his journey homeward, and finally fell a prey ts 
its ravages. He was gentleman of decided and unobiru- 
sive worth, and highly esteemed by these who knew him. 
He had not before been in public life. 





€. F. Mitchell.—This distinguished forger, it would seem 
from the following letter which we find in the Commercial of 
Tuesday last, is at present in Montreal. He appears to have 
completely thrown behind him all regard for public opinion— 
to have relinquished all claims to respectability, and rushed 
at ence into the excesses and companionship of outcasts, from 
which the strong arm of Law or the stronger power of Death 
alone will be likely to rescue him. Once let self-respect be 
cast awey, and crime ventured, and how swift and terrible is 
the downward plunge! 
Mowraeat, April 21, 1841. 
Charles F. Mitchell —_—— who ep for- 
geries in your ci i in, is now in this city. He 
arrived on the inst. bearing the same of Goodwin, and 
passes his time in gambling and at houses of ill-fame. He 
was arrested a few days since and taken before the police, 
but succeeded, by feeing lawyers, in getting clear. His 
trunk, however, was searched, and about $4,000 was found 
oh, pete ete < Se Girard Bank. = is spending it 
reely. A stranger called at my office this morning with 
$150, which he had received frem win, who he said had 
lost it in 


It struck me that this Goodwin might be Mitchell, and I 
said so te the » , who told me that he had been intro- 
duced te Mitchell in New-York about three years ago, and 
had afterward seen him at Buffalo, and had no that 
this Goodwin was the same man. When he first met him 
in Montreal he told him that he thought he had seen him 
befure, but Goodwin (or Mitchell) denied all uaintance 
with him. When I mentioned Mitchell's name, my inform- 
ant distinctly recollected that this was the same e 
lensm, tnesnoves, dias tip tall fio tuwyas ho ous 6 Mdduber of 
Congress, and at the police office confessed that his name 
was Mitchell. 

I have spent the whole day in trying to have him arrested, 
but without success. Our authorities say—' The United 
States refuse to give up who have committed the 
mest heinous cyimes in this country, (alluding to Holmes the 
murderer,) and why sheuld we trouble ourselves about this 
man? He is spending his money very freely, which will do 
us some : 


The money that he obtained hie forgeries be 
covered rom him by roving th debt might ma 
ed on a civil authority were given some one be-e 
te proceed against him. ‘. 
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New-York Regislature. 
a Thursday, April 22. 

In the Sexarz, Mr. Furman reported against a repeal or 
alteration of the laws regulating the Inspection of Leaf To- 
bacco. 

Mr. Sibley reported favorably on the Assembly bill rela- 
tive to courts held by Justices of the Peace. 

Also in favor of exempting Household Property from Ex- 
ceution to the value of $150. (See below.) 

Eleven bills were read a third time’ and passed. Among 
them were those entitled as follows : 

To provide for the prompt replenishing of the Safety 
Fund, and for other purposes. 

To authorize the trustees of the St. Regis Indians to lease 
their lands. [Ayes 11, Noes 10.] 

In relation to the Bleecker-street Presbyterian Church in 
the city of New-York. [Ayes 24.] 

To revive the charter of the Hamilton Insurance Com- 
pany. [Ayes 25.] 

Mr. Nicholas now appropriately announced the death of 
Hon. Nathan Heaton, of the Assembly: whereupon, the 
Senate adopted the customary resolutions, and adjourned. 

In the AssemBLy, a petition from Tobacco dealers of this || Pested- 
City for an amendment of the Tobacco Inspection laws, t by 
a ene 


fuctures. 


Mr. Pierrepont introduced « bill for the government of the | 
Lunatic Asylum. | 
ne a ee 
: Ayes 82—[Not two-thirds ]—Noes 17. A_ reconsid- | 
ek ne Ee Worden, who had voted in the ! 
negative for that purpose. i 
The bill to incorporate the American Tract Society having 
been read a third time, its passage was objected to by | 











{| 
Messrs. L. S. and A. G. Chatfield. After some debate, the | pudson river_—passed, 


many ay lem, 
to the Genessee V 


| was not to influence or affect the litigation in Pennsylvania ; 


GENERAL NEWS. 


to the Enlargement, 
ty oy ym 


The report was referred to the Committee of the Whole. 
On Monday, very little discussion of general interest took | 
place in either House. Each was intent on business, of | great 
which a good deal of secondary or local interest was de- 
spatched. Among others, Bills with the following titles 
were read a third time and passed in the Senate: 
Respecting the powers and duties of the Canal Board and 
the Commissioners of the Cana] Fund. 

To authorize resident aliens to hold and eonvey real estate. 
To amend the act to reduce the expenses of foreclosing 
mortgages in the Court of Chancery. 

Relative to Courts held by Justices of the Peace 

To erect the town of Penn Yan. Ayes 17, Noes 4. 

The following are among those in the House : 

For the relief of the Trustees of the Leake and Watts | 
Orphan House in the City of New York. 

In relation to the Onondage and Montezuma Salt Works. 
In the Senate, on Tuesday, the following bills were read a 
third time: 

LAs Lae deat ot ee 


To incorporate the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pree- 

"ida Guang egqeesd Geo possage ef aie Uh, co Gs queasd 
es on 

)| that it might interfere with or ice the ies to a suit 

now pending in the courts of ‘ennsylvania, the old | 

and new school 

Mr. Rhoades explained that the object of the petitioners 


Canals 


| 


he believed there was already a society incorporated in that 
in this bill. For |! 
eqns 


une ieoedaaneaal 
To amend the act to regulate the floating of rafts on the || 





question was laid on the table. Adjourned to 10 o'clock to-morrow. ) 


A bill providing for the laying out of roads through the | In the Assembly, among the 


lands of the Cattaraugus Indians mene ON SH wa 
— 


" 
! 


. Mickles of Cortland here entered the Mouse, and ees nae 


aie feelingly, announced the death of his colleague, Hon. 
Nathan Heaton. Whereupon, the House unanimously | 
cctend, oo wate che woul auantiientions of cxyem fords | 
deceased, and immediately adjourned. 

In the Sexatex on Friday, the bill to enable the Mayor, &c. 
of the city of New-York te raise money by tax was ordered to _ 
« third reading, when Mr. Verplanck moved its reference to | 


petitions presented, was one | 

from merchants of New-York, for a modification of the law- 
ating the inspection of beef and pork. | 
House a a nearly the whole of its | 
propriety of commi the 
sto aaieteteeaneats chamieedbeaion | 


|| in relation to # bridge across the Hudson at Albany. Finally || 


Nets See ee ii 


Se oo aca of those which the rules of | 

the House require should be acted on committee of the whole. | 
Mr. Hoffman, with the view of taking the sense of the | 

House on granting time to the minority of the committee on | 





the Committee on the Judiciary, to report un its constitutional | 
character,—whether it was a bill requiring a vote of two- | 
thirds to become a law. The motion was agreed to. 1 

The bull to authorise resident aliens to hold and convey rea! | 
estate was passed in committee of the whole. | 

The bill te enable the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen in the city af New-York to extend the benefits of 
their school and library, was passed in Committee. 


The bill relative to the powers and duties of the Canal) 


Board was taken up and passed. Adjourned till Monday. | 
In ASsEMBLY @ report was made against the bill imtro- | 
duced by Mr. O'Sullivan relative to combinations to raise or | 
depress the price of wages. Also against the bill introduced | 
by Mr. Swackhamer to repeal the Criminal Court bill of 

New-York, passed last session. 

Mr. Duer from the Committee on Colleges, &c. reported | 
a bill granting aid to the New-York Institution for the Blind. | 
The bill appropriates $10,000 for the constrectien of addi- | 
tional buildings ; $5,000 to be given whenever the Institution | 
shall have raised $7,000. 

fhospen of he cnuniedney emia to settle the | 
differences between the landlord and tenants on the manor of | 
Renselaerwyck. | 

In Assemsty, on Saturday, Mr. Simmons reported a bill | 
for the appointment of a special court for the trial of Alex- | 
ander McLeod. 

Mr. O'Sullivan moved to strike out the enacting clause of 
the bill, which motion was negatived 19 to 46. 

The bill then went to a select committee of one from each | 
Senate district with instructions to report complete. 

Mr. Hoxer, from a majority of the Committee of Ways | 


en end tae, | 
and the works, and with reference particularly 


eee 


|| is mourned by all. Several 


ways 2ad means, to report on the State a) priation bill, | 
moved the adoption of a resolution calling inte Comptroller | $2 
for a tabular statement of stocks issued to railroad companies , 
since he had made up his last fiscal report. 
The sessbeton wes efagenl. Adjourned to half past 3. 
—aE " 


Murder and Robbery at St. Lowis.—A correspondent of | 
| the Commercial Advertiser, in a letter dated St. Louis, April | 


" 18th inst. says: | 


“The city is this morning in the greatest state of ex 
that I ever saw. Sess robbers Int sight entered the 


, store of Muns, Simmons & Robinson, and murdered two 


clerks, after which they took what they could find and set fire | 
ao Senos: Ch ree that elegant store lies a heap of 
|| smoking ruius. ‘ettis’s banking house, being in || 


| Soe ants Deliding, bs ak ap Bg 


The two men were highly respectable, and their loss | 
thousand people are at this mo- 
ment standing round the ruins, hoping to find the remains of 
Mr. Baker; the other, Mr. Weaver, was found with his face | 
| much cut by a Bowie knife, and a pistol shot over the eye. | 
They were both, I believe, from New-York. \ 
Another man was killed by the falling of walls. The citi- | 
zens met this morning and offered a reward of $5000. Every | 
boat leaving the port is boarded by the police officers ; one | 
has just retnrned with a suspected man.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette contains the follewing with refe- | 
rence to the same horrible event : 


Five Tuovsayp Dottars Rewarp.—Whereas, the | 
counting house of William G. Pettis, in the city of St. Louis, | 


mardered by burglars; the above reward of five thousaud | 


| sion of the perpetrators of the acts, or for such i 

as shall lead to their detection and conviction, or a 

tant pa Ses eal Oe On one or more of them. 
April 18, 1841. AGGETT, Mayor of St Louis. 
We learn ictenitien hiiawenatatt end Gs dan be- | 


| img shot through the head and having one hand cut off; the |! 








public 
nate bill now adi 
Seen eos eerie 


body of Weaver had not been found, nor was it known what | 





conclud recommending a REDUCTION OF THE 
APPRO RIATION of $4,000,000 to $3,000,000—of which 





time to remove the rubbish of the building. 


| A. M., and the wounded were i 
medical 


amount of money had been carried off, as there had net been |! 


Steamboat Accident.—A dreadful disaster befel the steamer 
South America, on her upward passage early on Sunday 
morning. The circumstances attending it will be found in 
the slip issued from the office of the Albany Argus. The 

great damage done to the machinery, is said te have been 
caused by the enzine’s making several revolutions after the 
shaft had brokn. One of the passengers, Mr. Garwin of 
Troy, has since died. © exgqerel pt eet oP 
of the heated vapor. 

Faces on bensd is Sinath iiigahon wish Gen Se ds 
Diamond, which came premptly to their relief. A meeting of 
the passengers of both boats was held, and their thanks 
were tendered to Captain Flower, of the Diamand, for his 
timely and generous services. Acknowledgement was also 
made of the firmness, energy and attention of Capt. Brain- 
}| ard, of the S. A., and his erew. 


Last night, as the steamboat South Brain- 
ard, was on her passage up the river, an accident occurred 
hip enlinned die conthione: of On ent sonst to's Weed, 
and severely injured several of the passengers. The follow- 


epee ap eg = 
n about ten miles above Poughkeepsie, at about half_ 


past 12, the boat being under her usual steam and full head- 


way, the shaft breke, and the connecting mac machinery giving 


way, was forced through the cylinder, both in its 

nl oak ioe upward metion, scattering the fragments of 

machinery in different directions and with great force, and 
the steam into the gangways and cabins. 

All was confusion for the moment. Passengers jumping 
from the berths, or net thinking to envelope ves in 
the bed-clothes, (which some had the presence of mind te 
do,) encountered the vapor, and were, in the instances we 
give below, oe mar or less am re 
happy to state that probability is ps 
a , will survive. Owing to the promptitude and 

Captain Brainard and the officers and crew of the 
"boat, the sufferers and the other passengers were relioved 
from immediate danger, and the steamboat Diamond oppor- 
|! tunely ————— occurrence, went at once to 
their relief The inchading those who were dis- 
abled, were i ly taken en board the Diamond, where 
San saaiarad alcaioee and every thing done hy 
Cart, Flower, his ngers, efficers and crew, to alleviate 
their sufferings. Tier comin’ this city between § and 10 
immediately taken ashore for 

treatment. 


Some idea of the force with which parts of the machinery 
were thrown upward, will be understood by the circumstance, 


thm reagtni shackle-bar, falling perhaps 50 feet 
|| from its ssed through the second deck, and striking 


a colore: ann tclenglag on the beat, egverely wounded him 
in the ot 
The South America is a new and splendid boat—having 
| made only three or four passages. Her machinery is said to 
| be, Ttoralty, @ wreck and the amount ef damages from 
$20,000 to $30,000 
The following are » the names of the persons injured ; 
Mr. Conaat, Ballston Spa, L. Taylor, Troy, 
Mr. Glen, Schenectady, Smith, Fort Plain, 
Mr. Jones Rensselaer, G. Warnick, Amsterdam, 
Mr. Garwin, Troy, James Sicer, Hartwick, 
Another, a resident of Hyde Park, and left on board, 
A celored man, a hand on board. 





Another Shocking Steamboat Accident.—A little past 6 
o’elock last Tuesday evening, 27th inst., as the steam tow- 
j bens Hewry Ecxrorp, Capt. Tice, was leaving the dock at 
‘ the fost of Cedar-street, North River, and just as the eseape 
of steam through the chimney hed been stopped, her boiler 
j burst with a tremendous explosion, tearing her machinery 
' and upper works to fragments. and killing or wounding near- 


" ly every one on board—as follows : 


Capt. Tice, blown 60 feet across the slip, over the lake-boat 
| in tow, into the water: one leg broken, and otherwise severe- 
| ly injured—not scalded. His recovery is doubtful. 

Mr. Belshow, of the lake-boat in tow, was killed outright ; 
strack by a piece of the cylinder, and terribly mangled. 

A fireman nearly killed ; limbs broken, &c. The captain 
of an Eastern schooner alongside was knoeked over by the 
| water from the boiler, and one side of his face slightly scald 
ed. The captain's wife (in the cabin) was immersed in 
| water from the feeding cylinder, but not scalded. 


was last night robbed and set fire to, and two young men i The engine, piston, smoke-pipe, shafts, and upper work, 


wheel, pilet-house, deck-cabin, &c. were blown completely 


dollars will be paid by the City of St Louis for the er- | away——most of them into the river, so that they canzet be 


| found. One-half the boiler is pushed forward, and remains 
| en the boat; the other half was blown into the river. The 
|| steam and contents of the boiler were blown out aft, so that 
| very little injury by scalding was experienced. The wreck 
' was taken in tow by the Citizen for the foot of Seventeenth 
| street, East River; but she was sinking se fast that it was by 
no means prot able that she would reach her destination. 

| The Henry Eckford was probably the oldest steamboat 
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running in the vicinity of New-York. She was built some 
seventeen years ago by Eckford, and has been used as a tow- 
boat on the River and in the Harbor. 

—The eustomary stereotype phrase en such occasions im- 
ports that “No blame can be attached to any one.” We 
cannot use it here. It seems to us that there was gross reck 
lessness of life evinced in the running of so old and worn-out 
a boat—that her engineer must have been unqualified for his 
station—and that the United States Inspector who examines 
and licenses boats has been grossly unfaithful to his duty. We 
will not pursue this subject how, but await farther develope- 
ments. 

A man who was on the wharf at the time, remarked to us 


that he was looking at the Eckford as she started, and heard | 


her squeal when the escaping steam was shut eff. He in- 
stantly observed—‘ There is too much steam on—we had 
better get away from here.” The next instant a roar as of 


cannon was heard, and a cloud of steam, pierced by flying | 


1 


fragments of boiler, engine, werks, &c. proclaimed that the 
boat was a ruin. 

We understand that three or four persons are missing in 
addition to those above menti possibly escaped, but 
more probably blown into the river—dead. 

——— a __ 

Mail Robbery.—The way-mail from this City to Albany 
on board the North America was robbed on Friday merning 
last—the bags cut open, the letters rifled and thrown into the 
river. The first intimation of the rebbery was given by the 
letters, which were seen floating in the current near Siuyve. 
sant. It is not known whether the letters were rifled on 
board the boat or stolen thence and breken open afterward ; 
but in either case the remissness of those in charge was most 
culpable. We trust this robbery will put an end to the shame- 
fal carelessness with which Mails have hitherto been kicked 
about the decks of our steamboats, as if they were sacks of 








| 


THE NEW-YORK ER. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steam ship Great Western, Capt. Hesken, left Liv- 
erpoel on the 8th inst. and arrived here on Saturday the 
24th, thus making the passage in 16 days. She made a very 
stormy passage encountering frequent fields of ice, and in 
some instances getting clear of them with no little difficulty 
and delay. 

The greatest anxiety was felt in consequence of the non- 
arrival of the President. She had been out 27 days. In- 
surance which at first was readily effected at 5, could on the 
7th, scarcely be obtained at 30 per cent. The most pro- 
bable conjecture is, that she has been forced to put into the 
West Indies for a fresh supply of coal as was the Liverpoel 
steamer in the winter of 1839. 

Nothing ef political interest has recently taken place. 
In the House of Commons on the 6th, the case of McLsop 
was brought up by Mr. Hume, who gave notice that he 
should move for copies of the correspondence on this sub- 
ject. The following debate ensued : 

Viscount Patmersron said that the next motion on the 
paper was one of the Hon. member for Kilkenney, relating 
to the differences at present existing between this country 
' and the government of the United States, and to the arrest 
of McLeod. He put it to his honorable friend whether at 
the present moment he would think it necessary to bring 
this question under the consideration of the house. For his 
pene bo did nat Son the upadionsy of telaging orcas this 
question at the present moment. (Hear.) 

He trusted that there existed, on the part both of the gov- 
| ernment of the United States and that of this country, an 
| #Axious desire to bring thie matter to an amicable and satis- 
factory termination. (Hear, hear.) These matters had ex- 
cited a strong feeling both at this side of the Atlantic and 
the other, and whilst these matters were the subject of com- 
munication between the two governments, any thing like a 
discussion of their details could only tend to delay, os 
to defeat the ebject, not only of his honorable friend, but that 
of the English government and of the government of the 








potatoes. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE Cas GS Coes 
New-Yoru—Sylvester S; Tr, notary ic, from the ! 
mito ddee - 
Themec L. Deaslier, notary public, is piece of Francie J. Lippett, | 
a Crosby, commissioner of deeds, in place of William H. | 
George - Harris, culler of staves and heading, in*piace of Cyres | 
Baker, caller of staves and heading, in place of John 8. 


Metthew 
Morris, deceased. 

P. Holdredge, of Austerlitz, first jedpe of the 

Covtumsia—Abrahaw P. 5 i 

eounty courts, in place of Danie! B. Cady, resigned. 


en 


Bogus Factory Broken Up.—About the last of March, | 


all the materials and machinery to carry on a man- | 
ufactory for spurieus eein were found on the farm of a man 
named Odell, living on Palmer's Prairie, in St. Joseph's 
Co. Ia. hes pen hep: Rote be, adr rename 
counterfeiting, it appears that stealing was an important | 
branch of = business. Odell was immediately taken into | 
ec ; subsequently seven others have been appre- 
reer veer - 


' 


—— 


Bogwxos Arres.—The Buenos A 
ed by Admiral Brown, and the — 


latter had given notice of his intention, after the 22d of Feb- } 


ruary, to capture all vessels bearing the Buenos Ayrean flag, | 
which should fallin his way. Admiral Brown acquired some } 
notoriety as commander of the Buenos Ayrean squadron du- | 
ring the war between that country and Brazil. | 
ae 

Texas —We learn from the postscript of a letter from 
Galveston, that the war schooner San Bereard has been or- | 
dered i i to Vera Craz, with seme important dis- 
patches, which are likely to bring about a recognition of the | 
independence of Texas by the Mexican Government. These | 
dispatches are in reply to a communication received from | 
Mexico by the t at Austin. | 
\ 





i 


' 


United States. (Hear, hear.) He > therefore, his 
hon. friend would postpone his metion. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Hume said no person was more anxieus to sce rela- 


| 


|| tions of friendship maintained between this country and the 


United States. He was opposed to war of avy kind, but a 
war with the United States would be a most unnatural war. 
(Hear, hear.) After what had been stated by the noble 
lord, he had no objection to postpone his motion. 

There was a rumor at London on the 5th, received by 
way of St. Petersburgh, of the settlement of the Chinese dif- 
ficulties. It was not confirmed, however, by subsequent arri- 


|| vals, and was generally discredited. The overland mail was 





hourly expected when the Great Western sailed. 


The official account of the British revenue for the years 
and quarters ending respectively on the Sth of April, 1840 
| and 1841, have been published. They exhibit, on the whole 
year, a decrease of £309,280; and upon the quarter, £76,- 
514. The principal sources of revenue which exhibit a dimi- 
| nution are the customs and the post office. The deficiency 
| in the customs is £301,042 on the year, and £54,115 on the 
| quarter. The decrease of the post office revenue on the year 
realises the worst anticipations that had been formed re- 


| 


f posting Bs it amounts to the enurmous sum of £833,000. 
defic 


iency on the last quarter, however, as com 


flotilla is command- | With the corresponding quarter of last year, when the four- 
Videan by Admiral | Penny rate was in operation, is only £27,000. 
Coe, who was formerly in the Buenos Ayrean service. The | 


| Her Majesty honored the English Opera House with her 
first visit on Tuesday evening, for the purpose of hearing 
Mr, Balfe’s new opera of Keolanthe. 

On Sunday evening accounts were received in town of 
the death of the Noble Earl O'Neil, who, we are informed, 
died on Thursday morning, at Dublia, after a protracted 
illness. 

Frasce.—The Courier Francais of the 5th says— It 
seems certain that M. Guizet has offered the mediation of 
France to terminate the differences existing between Great 
Britain and the United States.’ No reliable suthority is 
given, however, for this statement. 





The Cherokees and the Creeks.—We were recently fa- 
vored with the perusal ef some letters from a young gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, who is travelling among the Indi- 
ans in Arkansas. In one of these letters, written at Ozark, 


from ten thousand to fifty thousand dellars, asd several can 
count their quarter of a million. 








The Fortifications of Paris were still progressing. The 
Presse says that, independent ef the troops of the line, 
30,000 laborers are to be employed in carrying on the works. 
There was talk of dissolving the Chambers. 

The Chamber of Deputies has been occupied with a motien 
to diminish the number of public funetionaries in that body. 
The whele number of Deputies does not much exceed 400 ; 
of these, 179 are functionaries more or less dependent on the 
bounty of the crown. 

It is confidently stated by several Parisian correspondents 
of German Journals, that France has signed a treaty, in con- 
junction with the Four Powers, for closing the Straits of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus against ships of war of all 
nations, but opening them to all merchant vessels whatsoever. 
The 15th ult. is given as the date of this treaty, whieh puts 





The C are not quite so civilized as the Cherokees, 
but they are much better than the white along the 
line of Arkansas.. { Courier. 


an end to the isolation of France. 







by, by Lord Palmerston, highly favorable to Mehemet Ali. 
New Sovta Wares.—The Liverpoel Courier of the 7th 
contains intelligence from New South Wales up to 26th Oc- 
| tober. A great want of laborers was felt there, and the Co- 
| lonial Legislative Council were devising measures to encour- 
| age increased immigration. High prices are effered in the 
papers for laborers of all kinds, especially printers, coopers 
and watchmakers. Te illustrate the advantages presented in 
this Colony for enterprise and industry, the deposits in the 
Savings’ Bank at Sydney, are stated to have been £127,000 
in August, 1840, whereas in Dec., 1835, they amounted to 
only £24,469. The export of fine wool, which amounted in 
1807 to only 245lbs., im 1839 was 6,597,981lbs. This is 
said te be a commodity which may be produced in that Colo- 
| ny to any required extent. The total amount of exports, in- 
| cluding the produce of the fisheries, had risen during the in- 
| terval between 1826 and 1839, from 106,600 to £848,776. 
| At the Cape of Good Hope, the export of fine weol during 
| 1838 amounted to £26,627. 
or 
i 
| 








Latest rrom Froripa.—The following letter from one 
of the correspondents of the Savannah Republican, is the 
atest advice received from the seat of war: 

i} Frorima, April 16, 1841. 
|| Gentlemen: 1 have nothing at present that will interest 
| you or your readers about the Florida War. We are ‘in state 
} quo.’ Reports, however, from Tampa are unfavorable.— 
|, Coosa Tustenuggee, who went out to bring in his people, has 
|, not even brought himself back. Other chiefs, of whom Gen. 
| Armistead was sanguine, have become lukewarm, and the 
gencral impression in these parte is that the business of emi- 
| gration will ‘wind up’ with another summer campaign. 
| Alec Tustenuggee is still quiet. No one knows where he 
betaken himself. We shall doubtless hear of his position ere 
| long, as you are aware he is the most restless of the Florida 
| Bandits. I will give yeu the cwe of the war frequently—but 


| do not close it too » lest, like an im tly eured 
| wound, it break out afresh to the annoyance of yourself and 
| readers. Yours, &e. 

te 


Latest rrom Mextco.—The schooner Doric, Capt. Ran- 
tiford, arrived at New-Orleans on the 13th ultimo from 
Tampico, which place she left on the 31st ultimo, with dates 
from the city of Mexico to the 20th ultimo. 
| The Precursor, under date of the 12th, announces that 

Congress is actively engaged in furnishing the Genera 
| Government with the necessary means to presecute the con- 
| ond Texas. 

city papers speak in flattering terms of the perfect 

| angee uility which reigns throughout the country ; 

| with the except of the province of Amichoacan, the reve- 
lutionary spirit had subsided every where. 

Private letters received at Tampico mention the discovery 
of a rebellious the object of which was to revolutionize 
the Prevince Sf Huasteea from Tuspan to Tampico. This 
conspiracy, it appears, was to heve been led on by the in- 
— of Yucatan. Several arrests had been made. 

he Doric brought $6008 in specie. 
—=—— 

Later rnom Texas.—By the steamship Savannah, Gal- 
veston dates to the 13th inst. have been received at New- 
Orleans. 

We learn from all parts of the country, says the Houston 
Telegraph, that most extensive c of cotton will be put in 
this season. On the Brazos and Colorado more than twice 
the amount planted last year has already been put in; and 
every settler, new er old, has given his attentien tw cetton 
raising. We hail this improvement as the harbinger of bet- 


ter times. 

The steamship Zavala, . Lothrop, had arrived at Gal- 
veston from ina. The Galveston Courier says—‘ Our 
relations with the people of that portion of Mexico are of the 
most amicable charaeter, and every courtesy and kindness 
was extended to the officers and crew of the Zavala.” 

Judge Webb was about leaving Galveston for Mexico, in 
the schr. of war San Bernard, in search of peace. The 
editor of the Courier, in commenting wu this move says: 
“ How much better it would be if yovernment had ap- 

ted Com. Moore, to godown as minister, accompani 
the whole fleet. We could then have treated coer- 
By ym according to cireumstances.” 





Houston Morning Star of the 10th inst. says there has 
Geen chats Got wil Ge Inline oes miles above 
Austin, in whi Indians were killed and 30 horses cap- 
tured. The ex 





was under the command of Capt. 
wounded. 








NEW-YORK. 


"Sr A correspondent inquires for the continuation of ‘Ralph Ring- 
wood.’ We have already stated that we had published all of that story, 
as well as ‘Mountjoy,’ that Mr. Irving thought proper to write. He 
doubtless considers each stery carried te the point where it were better 
te leave off than continue. If any of our correspendents will overrule 
this opinion and cause him to ge on with either story, we shall pub- 
lish any amount of it with pleasure, 
NEW AGENTS. 

H.N. Warxer is our Agent et Buffalo, and will attend to 
we and ape py 5 He = fod 
be w 
rissa G72. Seosche aot Baie - 

Mr. Lyma» D. Orts is a Tra for The New-Yorker in 
this State and Pennsylvania. ie “one 


L. Hatt & Ca, Springfield, Mass., are authorized to act as Agents 
for The New-Yerker 
— Gaises & Gaawt, Hermiker, N.Y., are authorized to act as 
nte, 
R. G. Bervonrp and J. R. Wepre are severally authorized to act as 
Agents fer The New-Yorker at Pittsburg, Pa. 











Miscetzamms oe” Lrveaarvae. By the Author of ‘Curiosities of 
Literature.’ A new edition revised and corrected. In Three Vol- 
umes, New-York, J. & H. G. Langley,57 Chatham-street. 


Our book market through the season has been by no means 
unfruitful in works of interest and value; but no work has 
bwen issued from the city press more entertaining than the 
one before us. It has been long before the British public 
and_ has been favorably known to many individuals of our 
reading community; but the present we believe is the first 
American Edition that has ever been issued. It professes 
no philosophical system, upholds no specific doctrine, aims 
at the establishment of no peculiar opinions, and is addressed 
to no particular class. But it discourses mainly of literary 
men, holds up to us their manner of life, their inward ex- 
periences, the principles by which they were ruled, and the 
temper with which they encountered these ‘ great tamers of 
the human spirit’ to which they more than others are ex- 
exposed—Poverty and hegrt-piercing Grief. Their own 
eonfessions contained in letters and conversatiens, the 
testimony of those with whom they lived and all the other 
sources ef information which the most devoted research 
could discover, have been carefully collected and «nade to 
illustrate the general subject. The preparation of this work 
had been ardently pursued by Mr. D’Israrti for many 
years. Indeed almost a lifetime would seem necessary for 
the collection and arrangement of such a mass of materials 
as has contributed te the work. The design, he tells us, was 
formed in early youth and has been cherished through life with 
ardent enthusiasm. And no one has explored the secrets of 
literary history with more unwearied assiduity, or used the 
materials thus amassed with more skilful judgment or to 
more delightful purpose, than this distinguished Author. 

Many a worthy lesson may be learned from these records 
of genius and many a painful reflection is suggested to the 
thoughtful reader. Most forcibly is that precept so feelingly 
urged by CoLerntpoxr—* never to pursue literature as a trade’ 
—brought to the mind by this secret history of those before 
whom the world is accustomed to bow down in respectful 
deference. Gifted as they were beyond ordinary men, we 
see stirring in their hearts and embittering their lives the 
same base passions, the same small, mean jealousies and the 
same petty quarrelings which throw a shade of gloomy sor- 
row over the whele face of society. The bitter, burning 
wrong often done them too by the public whose slaves they 
were, the neglect, poverty and not unfrequent obloquy which 
attended their course among their fellows are a!l powerfully 
brought to mind. The cause of much of this is doubtless 
to be sought in the condition of English society, and the 
character of British intellect in their time; but in a great 
degree the tendency then exhibited belongs to no age or peo- 
ple. Inno country for any great length of time can litera- 
ture be made a matter of intense general interest, and ex- 
cept under very peculiar circumstances and in unusual moods 
of the public mind, few men can depend upon literature for 
support and healthy subsistence. D’Isracli himself well 
says that ‘the studies of a true Author insulate him in society, 
exacting daily labors; yet he will not receive but little en- 
couragement, and less remuneration. It- will be found that 
the most successful Author can obtain no equivalent for the 
labers of his life. I have endeavored to ascertain this fact, 
to develope the causes and to paint the variety of evils that 
naturally result from the disappointments of genius. Authors 
themselves never discover this melancholy truth, till they 
have yielded to an impulse, and adopted a profession, too 
late in life to resist the one, or abandon the other. Whoever 
labors without hope, a painful state to which Authors are at 


. cided Poetic genius on the part ef the Author. It opens with 


class in the commuyity. Most authors close their lives in 
apathy or despair, and too many live by means which few of 
them would not blush to describe.’ 

But we are wandering from the main purpose of our notice. 

The first volume opens with the ‘Literary Miscellanies,’ 
thus named by D’Israeli himself, and is composed of light, 
agreeably written essays upon various literary topics, with 
clear and elgant, though neither profound or philosophical, 
criticism of various authors, Racine, Johnson, Goldsmith and 
others. The whole is agreeably and plentifully interspersed 
with anecdotes connected with his immediate subject. Fol- 
lowing this is his well known treatise on the ‘Calamities of 
Authors’—a subject of no little interest in itself, and deriving 
additional attraction from the skilful manner in which it has 
been discussed. The same method is pursued as in the for- | 
mer work—and indeed as in all the author’s productions—of 
judiciously interweaving speculation with light, agreeable, 
and at the same time illustrative anecdptes. Books ef the | 
same kind, and with the same title, have long been known in | 
Italy and Germany: but we believe this is the first attempt | 


serves. D’Israeli has confined his inquines to his own 


LITERABY=—DOMESTIC. 










to the same spot where their former deliberations were held. 
On coming together, the two messengers reappear and make 
due report. The first tells briefly of his journey through the 
wide realms of the universe, and of the suns and worlds that 
he encountered. The other’s narrative composes the main 
part of the Poem. He gives a history of the Earth’s Crea- 
tion, of the Fall, and traees the history of the world through 
ihe Jewish ages, the appearance of Christ, and the early 
Christian Church down to the Reformation. We cannot 
think that the Poem possesses any high merit: there is but 
little power of imagination displayed, no ability in the inven- 
tion or skill in the arrangement of the story, and the measure 
lacks smoothness and the dignity becoming the subject. 


Huwt’s Mercnants’ Macaziwe awn Commenciat Review. Vol, 
IV. No. V. May, 1841. 


The British Navigation Act of 1651 is the subject of the 
leading paper in the present number of this periodical, from 
the pen of Rev. Charles W. Upham; it has beon prepared 
with ne litde care, and traces fully and forcibly the history 





ever made in England to treat the ayhject as its interest de- | °"4 the immense commercial advantage of this famous mea- 


sure of defence on the part of England against the over- 





country. 

The second volume contains the ‘ Quarrels of Authors,’ a 
fruitful and painfully interesting subject. The main purpose 
of the work he tells us is to ‘ expose the secret arts of calum- 


ties concerned, and with this were connected the various 
events of his life and literary history. Each distinct topic is | 
made use of, therefore, to ‘ illustrate some principle, to por- 
tray some character, and to investigate some topic.’ | 

‘The Literary Character: a History of Men of Genius, 


' 
| 


ert Southey. It commences with some general remarks on | 


the studies, and the joys or sorrows of the youth, manhood © 
and old age of the man of genius. Interesting essays on 


ee | 


A Porm on Tux Sovertiontty of tat Minn: By Johu N. M’Jilton. | 

These two productions were delivered before the Liter- | 
ary Society of Pennsylvania College, on the 16th of Febru- | 
ary last. The address appears to be well written, and advo- | 
hee A er philosophical insight into the 
c of the subject or the laws which a proper study of 
its branches is calculated to develope. The grounds on | 
which he urges its cultivation, are the influence which these , 
subjects exert on our happiness and prosperity, because their 
study afford constant amusement and interest to the mind, in- | 
duces habits of nice discrimination, leads to many valuable | 
discoveries, affords constant employment to the mind, and ex- 
alts our views of the Great Creator. These may be very | 
good reasons why the several branches of Natural Science 
should be studied; but they are exceedingly superficial and do 
not at all touch the great features of the subject. Studies pur- 
sued with no other motives than these would probably be pro- 
ductive of but little benefit to the mind. Beside this, pre- 
cisely the same reasons may be urged with equal force for the 
culture of other branches of knowledge; they present, there- 
fore, nothing distinctively peculiar to the Natural Sciences, | 
and are in this manifestly defective. 

The Porm by Mr. M’Jilton is quite long, writzen in tolera- 
ble blank verse, and for a temporary occasion may have been 
well enough. We cansee nothing in it however which would 
give it high rank as a Poem, nor does. it evince any very de- 


a scene in Paradise, representing a great company of angels 
conversing together on various subjects and wondering if they 
might not lawfelly seek to know more of the great Creator's 
works and wisdom; they resolve to despatch two swift- 
winged messengers to explore his kingdom, 


and note down 
Whatever of interest they could see and hear 
The assembly breaks up, ages roll on, and the Angels then 





length reduced, may surely be placed among the most injured 


Am Appaess on Tae Stupy er Naturat History: By Jobe G | 
Morris. 


cates the study of Natural History earnestly and pleasingly, | 





_ Shadowing power and naval-importance of Holland. Great 
| as is the interest which belongs te this point of British his- 


tory—as the period at which was laid the foundation of the: 
| ocean-supremacy of Great Britain over her formidable rival, 


_ | and indeed ever all other nations,—the neglect with which it 


cle is an attempt to fix the authorship of this famous act 
upen Sir George Downing. Following this is a fair essay ow 
trade—the danger and duties of the mercantile classes—by 
Rev. G. W. Burnap of Maryland. 

Article Third is an argument by H. Greeley in reply vs an 


drawn from their own Feelings and Confessions,’ is the tile | “*ucle ine (gp of the Magazine, ae 
of the first part of volume third, which is dedicated to Rob- || “ Free Trade. euijous fo comand constienbly to <o- 


tail, statistics are given in support of positions and the duty 


the Literary character, and then traces the characteristics, jf the Government to counteract foreign policy inimical 


to our interests is zealously urged. Coins, Weights and 
Measures, Laws and Profits of Insurance, Laws relative to 





kindred subjects are interspersed, and the volume concludes | and Cooter in Fusmgtvenio, and oo 

‘ of valuable information in the Mercantile Law Department 
with an effort to rescue the character of James I. from the |, bod aceaits — Col 
reproach and obloquy which all historians have cast upon it. beri y dhegheper penne jaanonine : 
The whol & thus f e mest whet of most | lection of Commercial and other Statistics a 
inte resting inf iow, end Garalshes excellent end chend || and value. The Magazine is fast increasing in w as in 
material for the History of Literature. | 


popularity—and will ere long be considered an indispevsable 
| companion by every ome engaged or in any way interested in 
| the subjects which come within its immediate sphere. 


Literarp Intelligence. 
AMERICAN. 

W. H. Burteion, favorably known to the readers of thie- 
New-Yorker as V. G. Allyn, is about to publish a volume of 
his Miscellaneous Poems. Mr. Burleigh, as our readers will 
| bear us witness, has written many pieces of rare excellence; 
‘and a volume judiciously selected would form a valuable adJ 
' dition to American poetry. 


—— 
FOREIGN. 


Another work has been recently published a: Berlin on 
Gorrns. It is by Dr. F. W. Reimer, an intimate personal 
friend of the illustrious poet, and bearing the character of an 
‘honest and truth-loving man.’ The first volume alone has 
been issued as yet: how many more the work will contain 
we have no means of knowing. It was prompted by an ear- 
nest desire on the part of Prof. Reimer to defend the repute- 
tion of his eminent friend against the bitter and virulent at- 








| 


| tacks that have been so lavishly made upon it by many able 


and accomplished German critics. The author rather rudely, 


|| but quite successfully, demolishes the claim advanced by the 


gifted Bettina von Arnim, the celebrated heroine of Goethe's 
Correspondence with a Child, recently published in this coun- 
try, that many of Goethe’s Sonnets and most interesting com- 
positions of his late years were inspired by her letters. 

A memoir has also been recently written by Dr. A. Stahr, 
and published at Oldenburgh, of J. H. Merck, supposed to 
be the origina] from whom Goethe took many features of his 
Mephistopheles. He was in many respects a remarkable 
man, and although comparatively unknown at the present 
day, exercised no little influence over the illustrious literar 
men of Weimar in his day. He was an intimate friend of 
Goethe, the Duchess Amelia and her distinguished son Karl 





find themselves by some unknown impulse again crowding 


many > 
years of his life he devoted himself maiuly to Nacural Phileso- 
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phy, and his valuable collection of antediluvian fossils was 
bought by the Grand Duke of Darmstadt, and forms the prin- 
cipal part of the museum of that city. He was aman of 
great activity, and carried on at the same time a manufactory, 
a bleaching ground and a printing office. These numerous 
avocations, however, proved ruinous to his peace, and he 
finally put an end to his own existence. Many of his contri- 
butions to the literature of his times are included in his Me 
motr. 

A new Romance by Ludwig Tieck, with an eulogistic es- 
say by Prof. Braniss, has just been published at Breslau.— 
It has been received by the German critics with the most en- 
thusiastic admiration; but from the character of the subject 
and the analysis of the book that we have seen, its moral ten- 
dency is at least questionable, and the ability with which it 
is written is much less than has been displayed in some of 
the illustrieus author’s productions. Vittoria Accorombona, 
the famous Venetian courtesan and the heroine of the English 
dramatist Webster's play, the ‘ White Devil,’ furnishes the 
subject of Zieck’s work. It contains many passages of great 
power and much masterly but often repulsive satire. 

The Professorship of Sclavonic Literature at the University 
of Paris has been filled by the election of Adam Michiwiez, 
the celebrated Professor ef the ancient languagas of Eastern 
Europe. 

A theological work entitled ‘ The Christian Dogma in its 
contest with Science ’ by Strauss has recently been publish- 
ed and excited a great sensation in Germany. A numerous 
party of zealous supporters of its doctrines has been formed. 
Its tendency, like that of his ‘ Life of Christ’ is decidedly 
adverse to Christianity, and it is said more to resemble the 
werk of an advocate of preconceived opinions, than of a man 
who with courage and boldness sincerely seeks after truth. 

A work has just been published at Leipsic on the authen- 
ticity of Macpherson’s Collection of Ossian's Poems, It is 
somewhat singular that the German Antiquarians have not 
seoner discovered this fruitful subject for their characteristic 

The Imperial Government of Russia has recently issued 
an order prohibiting the Jews of that Empire from printing 
works in any other language than the Russian. Within the 
imits reached by this order there are about two millions of 
the inhabitants professing the Jewish religion. They have 
1007 parishes or congregatiens, 586 synagogues and 2377 
schools for children professing the Mosaic faith. In these 
districts 60 printing establishments have been stopped, and 
the famnlies depending thereon for support, embracing several 
thousand individuals, left to starve. 


. A 
Mr. Editor—Willl you allow me to correct your correspond- 
ent who, in your last, essayed to correct others? It is a good 


“Lat j others, who, themselves excel, 
And censure who have written well.” 

New, whether ‘W.’ is justified in his censure by this rule, 
may be seen from the language of his own strictures, the first 
three lines of which contain, perhaps, as many errors as a cer- 
tain memorable first sentence of our Ex-President, e.g. For, 
‘ when will men, (i. ¢. writers who appear in print,) learn, &c.’ 
he should have written what he meant, ‘when will men have 
learned to write good English ;’ and instead of ‘ in a paper pub- 
lished in Albany, page 10,’ he sheuld written, ‘in page 10 of a 
paper pablished in Albany’-—not to mention other !apses equally 
exceptionable. These observations are made merely to show 
how rarely is diction so perfect as to afford no room for improve- 
ment in point of purity or exactness. 

Perhaps the misplacing of prepositions, or the parts of a sen- 
tence, isa more common and grievous fault than any of those which 
your correspondent has so cleverly exposed. You will remem- 
ber a ludicrous blunder of this kind was lately made in the title 
of an ‘ Address congratulating her Majesty on her escape from 
Assassination, by the Provost, Bailies, &c., of the City of Glas. 
gow ;’ and anether may be found in the advertisement of a well 
known Oculist, which says, really, that ‘ artificial eyes canno 
be distinguished from the natural, without giving pain'—a fact, 
true ‘indeed of wearers of glass eyes, who desire that they 
should look alike, bat hardly what the misformed sentence was 
intended to convey. 

One word more: I am not clear that the objection made to 
‘attainable’ is not rather hypercritical. It is a question respect- 
ing the cheice of words. Attainable is neither un-English nor 
imelegant ; but is as proper as ‘obtainable,’ except in a compesi- 

P. 

GF” A new Weekly puper has been started at Portland 
Me., called the Porland Tribune ; it is published in quarto 
form, containing eight pages, and has nothing to do with poli- 
tics. Price, $1 a year. 





THE NEWYORKER. 


EXEMPION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


IN SENATE. .......++++April 22, 1841, 

Repert of the Committee on the Judiciary, on several peti- 

tions for a law to extend the exemption of personal pro- 
perty from sale on execution or distress for rent. 


Mr. Sister, Chairman of the standing Committee on the 


Judiciary, made the following report, with the approbation 
of a majority of that Committee. 

The standing Committee on the Judiciary, to which were | 
referred several petitions praying for the of a law 
exempting property to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, in addition to that now exempted, from sale under 
execution or distress for rent, 

KEPORT : 

That, by the existing laws of this State, certain articles of | 
property—consisting chiefly of household furniture, clothing, 
provisions, and a few jes—owned by any person, be- 
ing a householder, are exem nae lear oat sale under | 
execution and from distress for rent. The list of privileged | 
property is so limited as to embrace only articles of prime | 
necessity for a small family—aeltogether inadequate to the ab- | 
solute wants of a large one. 

It is not perceived what rule of tion to the wants of 
families limited the nynW@& of chairs, knives and forks, | 
plates, teacups and saucers, and spoons, which they may re- | 
tain, to exactly siz, unless that was ded as the mysti 
number, beyond which the poor man’s household should not | 
be - Happily for the growth and strength of the | 
State, as a measure of restriction it has proved as impotent 
as it is unnatural. | 

The pelicy of withdrawing certain property from liability | 
to seizure on executions, is ef ancient date in our law. It is 











hamble home, that 
ed comfortable, 


otherwise be intolerable, is render- 
cheerful and attractive by their assiduity and 
care. It is their patient industry and watchful we Co 
which, in multitudes of instances, preserve the integrity of 
families, clothe and educate children and households 
together. These sacred circles ought not to be invaded by 


The means of comfort and the conven- 
it has rendered , should be guaran- 


avarice or 
ionces that 


| teed te them by the law, and they should be guarded—so far 


as municipal regulations can guacd them—fiom the conse- 
quences aan ner ge 
The operations of the la: ish no spectacle more pain- 
ful than when the little camforts and conveniences of life— 
the cheap but cherished ture of the humble dwelling— 
wrought or procured by the toil of the wife, or which formed 
her scanty endowment ef marriage, are swept, by its stern 
process against an unfortunate or dissipated husband, and sa- 
crificed, amid coarse jests, in the open market. 
It is among the families of the that instances of this 
kind occur. It is wives and children who look with terror 
the emissaries of the law, whilst they are, most probe- 
bly, innocent of the imprevidence that brings them to their 
doors. If disaster overtakes the man of wealth, he can gen- 
erally compeund, or has friends who assist him; but when 








founded on a just regard to the wants and exigencies of the | 
poor, a humane consideration of the helpiessness of families | 
—comprising women and children—and of the extreme dis- | 
tress to which they may be reduced, if exposed to the unmit- | 
igated rigor of ess. f 
eleiieae beet akion connected with the pe- | 
titions referred to them, the committee have arrived at the | 
conclusion, that the cendition PSS 
bag ngs the application is property to the 
discharge of hi nae nena & Mo expmy Se | 
laws upon his family, are matters of so much moment, not | 
only to the individuals more immediately eencerned, but to 
society, as to demand the serious attention of the Legislature. 
To ascertain, as near as may be, the amount of property * 
that an honest policy may leave inviolable—so that, while | 
the debtor is required to be just to his creditors, he shall not | 
be left without essential reasonable comferts for himself 
and his family—is the point to attain. 
Without assuming w fx a precisely accurate standard, the | 
committee are sati that the existing exemptions are too | 
ne, oe eee aoe ky a4 
his family as to sound lic policy, require 
ss segs = “y policy, req M 
Recognizing the moral obligation, resting upon every man, 
to devote his operty and means to the payment of his debts, ‘ 
the framers of our laws considered that something was duc to | 
i y—to the accidents and misfur- " 
weakness of womanhood and | 
the helplessness ef infancy. Extreme poverty discourages | 
effort and represses the ambition of the willing debtor | 
oe ee Oe nee ae aaa on | 
ing of his condition. Reasonable protection frem the severe | 
exactions of the law, is therefore not more the exercise of a 
lenity te him, than a matter of ultimate benefit to the | 
itor. If the poor man be allowed to be tetally prostra- | 
ete 48 2 ee ae 2 as 
may be necessary to sustain for a few weeks—he soon | 
comes to i te eaves Mrenmny, eat ening ets I 
; and, if his i i not overcome | 
tee fraud ee - ra an i 
dition throw around him, he may sink down in despair under | 
burdeps which he thinks he cannot throw off. Oy emeating | 
ing, becomes 


his self respect, stimulates his ambition, and strengthens his | 
integrity—eneeuraging him to hope for ultimate at 


dignity and value, it awakens all his sense of responsibility. N 
’ - “ 


i there and the sympathies which || 
furnish the strongest motives | 
to action and exert the most 1 control over con || 
duct; especially to the virtuous poor man is his home the cen- i 
tre of his hepes, the object of his toils and the treasure ofhis | 
happiness. | 
at the considerations that have chiefly influenced the | 
commitiee in their conclusions are those which have reference | 
to the family of the debtor—bis wife and children. 
We owe it to the female sex to extend more effectual pro- | 
tection to the families of the poor; and no modification, so | 
slight as that which the committee propose 
SN ee Cee eee aes 
he complaints so often made, against supremacy of ma- 
rital rights, do not all from 
lantry or from morbid sensibilities. 
existence of the wife is merged with that of her husband. It 
vests in him sovereign dominion over 
pony: See bien dhe ecnectedied ae of, 2it, hex gaeh estate, 
it 


eB 
zy 
i 
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misfortune visits the family ef the poor man, er if he him- 
self ruins and abandons it, they ¢annot retain even the most 
i memorials of affection, or the humblest relic of 
nner et existenee, if they be not nominated in the statute 
If legislative provision can remedy evils like these, with- 
out materially disturbing our system of business, or working 
_—e to any class in the community, it surely ought to be 


committee do not propose a greatly extended exemp- 
tion—which, fear, might prove as injurious to the debt- 
or, by depriving him ef convenient and useful credit, as unjust 
to the yen withdrawing too large a portien of the 
means upon which he may have relied as the security for his 
debt. Noryle they undertake to ify the articles of house- 
held furniture that shal] be exem It should, in their 
opinion, be left to the families to select and retain, within the 
limit propesed, such articles as babit may require or fancy 


prefer. 

The ends which the eommittee would attain, are the en- 
ceuragement of the man’s hopes and efforts, by - 
ing him from Gein dneliealen: the sesurity ot hie wife 
and children against severe and barassing deprivations, and 
the advancement and im of society, by protecting 
and elevating the families of the indigent and unfortunate. 
These objects they believe will be promoted, in a greater or 
less degree, by allowing householders to retain furniture, to 
the extent of one hundred and fifty dollars in value, in addi- 
tion to that sow exempted by law. 

The coramittee are not satisfied that it would be consistent 
with the principles that have guided their conclusions thus 
far, to withdraw this further amount of property from liabili- 
ty for the payment of rent. By weakening the inducements 
to furnish tenements to the families of the poor, it is feared 
by some that one great object—that of preventing the disper- 
sion ef families by securing them a home—might be defeated 
in many instances, and the change thus be made to work un- 
favorably to the interests of these whom it is intended to ben- 
efit. The committee submit this question—upon 
which they have not reached any satisfactory conclusidn, and 
therefore express no opinion—to the consideration of the 
Senate 

The chief objection urged to the change now recommend- 
ed is, that it will be wnjust to creditors, by shielding from 

liability the effects relied upon for the collection 
of debts. How far credit, given in the expectation that it 
would be met by a sacrifice of household effects, ought to be 
respected and allowed to ail, against the considerations 
already submitted, is for Senate to decide. In the opin- 
ion of the committee, difficulties will soon adjust 
themselves. When the new rule shall be established, credits 
will be given and contracts made in reference to it; and the 


ameunt of pre will be of less consequence to 
re! creditor than the character of the person with whom he 
Is. 


The foregoing are some of the views that have led the com- 
mitiee to recommend the of a law exempting house- 
hold furniture, not exceeding one hundred and fifty dollars in 


|| value, owned by any person being a householder, from levy 


and sale under execution, in addition to the now ex- 
empted. And they have instructed their chairman to ask 
leave to introduce a bill for this purpose. 





7 The cotton pickery of Mr. Agecock, in Mobile, was 
consumed by fire on the 8th utl.—suppesed to have been 
the work of an incendiary. 


———EEEEE 
CF” Franklin Sawyer, Jr., editor of the Michigan State 
Journal, has been appointed Saperintendant of Public In- 





struction in that State. 
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Mr. Biddle's Letters.—The Fourth letter of Mr. Bid- 
dle on the U. States Bank is mainly an exposition of the mis- 
representations of his private account with the Bank made 
by the Investigating Committee. He examines each item 
ef the account as stated by the Committee; he says that in 
the first place they represent him as borrowing money while 
President, when he was only indebted for Reading Railroad 
stock, purchased after he resigned the Presidency. The 
second item is a charge of $100,000, which they describe as 
originally a debt to the Bank, guaranteed by Mr. N. Biddle, 
and never assumed by him. He says in reply that when the 
Committee made this statement they had before them his 
own note, payable in January next, with ample collateral 
security, forming as good and safe a debt as any in the Bank, 
and which will be certainly paid at maturity. He then ex- 
plains how the note came into his hands at all, saying that it 
arose from his earnest desire to have the Railroad from Phil- 
adelphia to Baltimore completed. ‘* The third item in this 
account,” says Mr. Biddle, “ is ‘balance of loans from bills 
receivable,’ $29,500. This is designed to convey the impres- 
sion that, having borrowed this money, for its security I had 
left a deed for some land which I had not or would not con- 
vey to the Bank. Now this Committee had before them a 
letter from the late Cashier, declaring that he had no author- 
ity whatever to berrow this money for me; they knew that 
at the time this sum was charged to me I was not even aware 
of the existence of his loan—never authorised it—and never 
kuew of this deed; and that the matter was then in a course 
of negotiation with the Bank.” 

Mr. Biddle then proceeds to contradict the assertion of the 
Committee that they had received no reply to letters ad- 
dressed te himself and Mr. Cowperthwaite, requesting in- 
formation upen some points of their connection with the 
Bank. The old charge preferred against Mr. Biddle of ‘ fa- 
voritism’ in his efficial transactions is then combatted at 
length; and in conclusion Mr. Biddle thus sums up the le- 
bors of the Committee: 

“ And now let us see to what an end this Committee is hur- 
rying the Bank. If they had been stockholders themselves, 
—if they had consulted the interests of the stockholders,— 
ot eee ee The Bank had had 
« it wanted was needed 
my = credit Should be outaient ctened, cxk Gis or home 
it should seek favor and friendship with the community and 
the Government. The Bank might have been gradually re- 


stored, its ca diminished so as to enable it to make divi- 
dends, and all its misfortunes a ired. But what 
do these Committee-men? They vilii who have hereto- 


fore managed the Bask, they denounce Mr. Jaudon, and they 
describe the institution as one not entitled to confidence.— 
What is the consequence? They have destroyed the ability 
of Mr. Jaudon to serve the Bank ; have so 

prostrated the credit of the Bank itself that it will be scarcely 
possible to make arrangements for continuing to pay its in- 
terest in Europe—and the Bank has no means of sending it 
from here, se that at the first default the foreign creditor may 
be tempted te sell the securities he holds at any prise, and 
come upon Gn Ruck Sno Giheuie-9 Ginqieironni 
* away a large its capital. At the same time 
t ee ee me who were able and willing 
to serve deo Dank; they Woes sonboved it odious, and the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania will either cut the Bank adrift 
and leave it to its fate, or else, if it affords any relief, will do 


it only on condition that it will give up its independence 
place tension tie Ghapay ofthe Gnghiuenth, op Gap tnchaatee 
may be at any time repealed without assigning a single rea- 
son,” 


go 


The Fifth Letter is a defence of Mr. Jaudon against the 
censures so lavishly hestowed upen him in the Repmt. He 
defends him on the several accusatiens of having received 
compensation for the lezs on his furniture attending his de- 
parture for England en the Bank's business, of having had 
his passage paid and the expenses of the agency allowed him 
including a salary of £1000 paid his principal clerk, and of 
having borrowed money at various times from the Bank. 

“ The whole case, then, of Mr. Jaudon,” concludes Mr. 
Biddle, “ seems to be simply this: He owed a large sum of 
nee 0 Se eh ae pee. om nt Lage por’ 
m . ve him a compensation, 
which he returned to the Bank in payment of his debt. His 


conduct in that respect seems to be very uacommon 
than very atrocious.” 
TT 


Return of a Forger.—Curry, who obtained $2,500 from 
the Bank of Ithaca, N. Y., by means of forgery, and who has 
been the subject of much correspondence between Governor 
Seward and Governor Gilmer, of Virginia, passed through 
Buffalo a few days ago heavily ironed, in the custody of an 
officer. $2,000 of the money have been recovered. He is 
suid to be a dashing, be-whiskered fop in his personal appear- 


aace. 





Important Arrests ; a Supposed Forger Arrested.—Some 
two years or more since, as was generally well known at the 
time, the plates of the Bank of Kentucky were obtained of 
the Union Bank ef this city, by means of a forged order pur- 
porting to be drawn by the Cashier of the Kentucky Bank, 
for the purpese of making notes of the genuine plate, with 
ferged signatures, for circulation in the Western Country, and 
several individuals arrested—among them Charies Stearns, 
now in the State Prisen for burglary, who, with another 
called Major James Brown of Akron, Ohio, were supposed 
to be the principals in the forgery. Stearns was convicted of 
this, but never sentenced. Brown at that time escaped, and 
returiied to the State of Ohio, where he was arrested subse- 
quently for some other offence, but escaped, and came on 
hither. From the resemblance of Brown to the description 
given of one of the men who obtained from the Girard Bank 
of Philadelphia, and of Jacob Little & Co. large sums of 
money on forged certificates of deposit in the Commer- 
cial Bank of New-Orleans, it was supposed by Mr. Bila- 
ney, High Constable of Philadelphia, and officers of this city, 
that Brown was the great forger who had so successfully 
forged the certificates of deposit in question, and it was de- 
termined, if possible, to arrest him. 

On Saturday night Mr. Blaney left this city for Philadel- 
and returned here on Sunday night; and yesterday 
ing before daybreak he, with officers A. M. C. Smith, 

Walker and Stepheus of this city, were in motion, to find, 
and, if possible, to arrest Major James Brown, whom they 
were well advised was in this city. And in this they were 
eminently successful ; for they succeeded not only in arresting 
Brown, but also another distinguished felon, named Benja- 
min Stevens, a companion of Brown's, on whose person was 
found some $200 or more of spurious bills, and both were 
committed to prison, to answer the forgeries charged against 
them. There are others concerned in these and other effairs 
of felony which those officers expect to be able also to arrest, 
and thus break up a gang of as bold and accomplished vil- 
lains as are to be found in this or any other country. If they 
are not found to be geilty of the extensive forgeries recently 
committed, Brown will be tried for the forgery of the letter 
of the Cashier of the Bank of Kentucky, on the Cashier of 
the Union Bank of this city, and Stevens for having, with in- 
tent to pass, the counterfeit or spurious bills found on his 


person. 
Mr. Jacob M. Little, and others of Wall-street, have vis- 
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= daughter of the Hon. J. L. - of the former 
ment Sune Arthons to Blinn <=. 


Died: 
In this city, April 23, John B. Woodruff. John Fairlie, aged 36. 
Y aaning 72. 


April 3, . 
Pye Foster Martin, 35. April 21, Lewis Somers, 32. 


Tn this city, A: Mrs. F E. 7. 
in — ~~) deadeeee 


ter of Capt. William Gere. 
Oh Oe, SRS 6 eye: aha, David Tomlinson, M 


the | 
Os Se ny, Ker th, of Marmmatene! ee lungs, Charles Knok, 


aged 65. 
be this city. April 26, suddenty Geetauo De Angelis, M. D., in the 
63d oo native of the city of Naples, and for 43 years a 
In this city, April 26th, John O'Brian, 58 years. 
In thie city, April 27th, after a short Aun M. Fisher, of 
Bo is oy: Aart i debe Oven. coed 7 
In this city, With, Mary Leuisa Aotaat dang Gee. 
end Mery Aca aged one year. eae 
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Wanted, Newsmen to sell The New-Yorker in all the other Cities and 
principal Towns of the Union. The most favorable terms will be al 
lowed. Apply promptly to H. GREELEY & Co. New-York. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS AND AGENTS. 


Any person or club sending us Ten Dollars free of 
charge shall receive therefor SEVEN copies of the 
Folio New-Yorker or FIVE of the Quarto edition for 
the ensuing year. For Twenty Dollars FIFTEEN ¢o- 

47 of the Folio or TEN 53 Quarto — will 
Ay DEE a. 
fore been offered, in deference to the general depression of the 
ee, SES Oe hee 8 ee of our circulation. 

eens. GREELEY & ©O.30 Ann-#. 

New-York, March 20, 1841. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. 
UST PUBLISHED.—A new and beautiful edition 








pecially for the yeung. It will not 

ceasing ie cle of wae feweatly consult i] 
it, al 

the clearness and of knowledge deri from 

most active of our senses. Any ove can understand that the of 





parior or library. 

The work is engraved in tht best style of the art, on two large sheets, 
and handsomely varnished and Price $6, or hand- 
somely bound for consultation, in book Published by 

myl 2m ’ D. APPLETON & CO., New-York. 

‘NOMMIBSSION PAPER WAREHOUSE —The Subscribers are coa- 
pA bp Fe _ of Paper, which they offer fer 

Cee ae reasonable terms. Among 
500 reams N ity 3s 
reams Newspaper 
500 do do 26 by 37 
400 de do 2 by 
200 do do 25 by 40 
300 do do Sve 
| to de de Bitty 
100 de do WO by 41 
| 1200 do mediam 
500 do do and half 
400 do assorted colored paper 
500 do envelope paper 
Fine and superfine Fiat Caps 
do cut, plain and ruled 
Demai ond mest Wri = 
um Writing 
Cloth 04 x 36, 28 x th und 96 x 40 
Hardware , 18 x ZB, 19 x 24, apd W x 3 
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BOARDING IN NEW-YORK. 
viet New-York will find a quiet and ploasast 


afforded at moderate prices, the day or week. No fumes of 


by 
- || Tobaeeo or Alcohol will be fonnd to taint the N.B. A 


| few permanent Boarders «i: be taken. ROoWELL Goes, 
| New-York, April 1Tth, 1641. tf 


AN INVALWABLE NATIONAL WORK. 
E WALKER, 112 Fulton street, has just ' * 
© velume of 7% pages, the Addresses and 
dents of the United States, from Washington's to inet 4 





ral Address, the Declaration of Independence, and 
stitution of the United States, with the Amendments. The book is ia- 
dispensable te the Statesman and Politician, and no library ean be 
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The rip - pling 


SECOND VERSE. 


Parewell! farewell, dear Village Church 
Where oft im pray’r I’ve jein’d the throng, 


From the Brother Jonathan. 
THE DEATH OF HARRISON. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
d the old eagle to die at the sun! 
wings at the goal he bad won ! 
more blest than the 
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THE CRACOVIAN MAID. 


THE CELEBRATED POLISH MELODY — WRITTEN BY F. MORTON —THE MUSIC ARRANGED AND PARTLY COMPOSED BY ROBERT GUYLOTT. 











and flew -’ry glade, In 
‘ame me 





And chanted with a cheerfal veice 
Miy gratitude in song: 
The setting sun, the Vesper beli, 





As the arrow is stopp’d by its in the sky— 
re rok cites oe oo 
Death finds them when swiftness and le are o'er. 
But Harrison’s death fills the climax of story— 

He went with his old stride—from glory to glory! 


Lay his sword on his breast! There ’s no spot on its blade 
In whose cankering breath his bright laurels will fade— 
’T was the first to lead on at humanity's call— 

It was stayed with sweet mercy when ‘ glory’ was all ! 
As calm in the council as gallant in war, 

He fought for his country and not its ‘hurrah!’ 

In the path of the hero with pity he trod— 

Let him pass With his sword to the presence of God! 


What more! Shall we on, with his ashes? Yet, stay! 
He hath ruled the wide realm of a king in his day! 


land— 
The bright ole ft Goce tne spe Bee eon 
to 


Is there nothing his 
No jewel to deck the rude hilt of his sword? 
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Where eft in Infan-cy I’ve ees listen’d te the joyous tale. Of these I dear-ly leved: The 
ale, reved, 
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mew alene lad The Cra-covian maid, The 
peor 
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HMiave faded like a parting shade, 
And seems te sound a parting knell, 
‘i: Te the peer Cracevian Maid.. | 
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No trappings? no horses ?-—what had he, but now ? 


On! on with his ashes '—he left but his plough ' 


Brave old Cincinnatus! Unwind ye his sheet ! 

Let him sleep as he lived—with his purse at his feet! 
Follow now as ye list! The first mourner to-day 

Is the nation, whose father is taken awny ! 

Wife, children and neighbor may moan at his knell— 
He was ‘ lover and friend’ to his country as well! 
For the stars on our banner, grown suddenly dim, 

Let us weep, in our darkness—but weep not for him ! 
Not for him—who, departing, leaves millions in tears! 
Not for him—who has died full of honor and years! 
Not for him—who ascended Fame’s ladder so high 
From the round at the top he has » to the sky! 
It is blessed to go when so ready to die! 
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